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The  Lands  and  Houses  of  the  First 
Settlers  of  Providence 

There  is  preserved,  in  the  City  Hall  at  Providence,  a 
manuscript  entitled  “A  revised  List  (saving  Correction,  with 
Addition)  of  Lands  and  Meddows,  As  they  were  orriginally 
Lotted,  From  the  beginning  of  the  Plantation  of  Providence, 
in  the  Narregansetts  Bay  in  New  England,  unto  the  (then) 
Inhabitants  of  the  said  Plantation,  until  Ann^  i6 ” 

The  committee  which  drew  up  this  list  consisted  of  Chad 
Brown,  John  Throckmorton  and  Gregory  Dexter. 

This  manuscript  gives  a list  of  the  owners  of  the  so-called 
“home  shares,”  which  abutted  westerly  upon  The  Towne 
Street  (now  North  and  South  Main  Streets),  in  the  order 
of  their  geographical  arrangement  from  south  to  north,  be- 
ginning at  a small  inlet  known  as  Mile  End  Cove  and  extend- 
ing northerly  to  Dexters  Lane  (now  Olney  Street). 

Mr.  Charles  Wyman  Hopkins  made  a careful  study  of  this 
list  and  published  in  his  “Home  Lots”  maps  showing  the 
present  location  of  these  “home  shares.”  These  valuable  maps 
serve  as  a graphic  aid  for  the  present  study. 

A peculiarity  of  the  list  is  that  it  does  not  relate  to  any  one 
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time;  for  instance,  the  name  of  Joshua  Verin,  who  moved 
away  in  1638,  and  of  Thomas  James,  who  moved  away  in 
1639-40,  appear  on  the  list  with  that  of  Gregory  Dexter,  who 
did  not  arrive  until  1644.  From  this  and  its  title,  it  appears 
that  it  is  a list  of  persons  to  whom  lots  were  granted  from 

1636  to  16 . The  last  date  is  illegible,  but  it  is  evidently 

previous  to  the  tax  list  of  1650.  It  seems  probable  that  it 
was  made  in  1645  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  “25 
acre  men,”  and  that  its  purpose  was  to  record  the  names  of 
those  who  were  entitled  to  full  rights  in  the  common  land,  the 
class  which  later  became  known  as  “Proprietors.” 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  list,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  six  families  who  came  first  do  not  hold  abutting 
lots.  It  would  naturally  seem  that  the  first-comers  would 
build  on  adjoining  lots,  and  this  supposition  led  me  to  examine 
the  location  of  the  first-comers’  land.  For  convenience  I 
arbitrarily  numbered  the  lots  from  North  to  South  i to  52. 
Then  the  first-comers,  William  Arnold,  Smith,  Verin,  Williams 
and  Harris,  are  seen  to  hold  lots  8,  ii,  13,  14,  and  16,  re- 
spectively. From  this  it  became  evident  that  if  these  five  first' 
comers  had  received  lots  twice  the  size  of  those  finally  allotted, 
Arnold  would  have  received  8 and  9,  Smith  10  and  ii,  Verin 
12  and  13,  Williams  14  and  15,  and  Harris  16  and  17,  and 
their  lands  would  have  abutted. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  town  spring  was  close  to 
the  line  between  lots  13  and  14  would  account  for  Williams 
and  Harris  building  on  the  northern  half  of  their  lots  and 
Verin  and  Smith  building  on  the  southern  half  of  theirs,  in 
order  to  be  located  as  near  the  spring  as  possible.  The  fact 
that  Arnold  built  on  the  further  half  of  his  lot  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  he  considered  that  he  was  so  far  away 
from  the  spring  that  a few  feet  one  way  or  the  other  made 
no  difference,  or  perhaps  by  the  fact  that  he  had  a large 
grown-up  family  and  so  did  not  have  to  carry  the  water 
himself. 

In  1637  the  settlement  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
several  new  families.  When  it  became  necessary  to  grant  land 
to  these  new-comers  it  was  evidently  thought  that  it  would 
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make  the  town  too  scattered  if  the  houses  were  built  as  far 
apart  as  those  of  the  first-comers,  and  therefore  the  size  of 
the  lots  was  reduced  one-half.  Naturally  the  half  which  con- 
tained the  house  would  be  retained  by  the  first-comer  and  the 
other  half  regranted.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  first-comers 
built  their  houses  where  they  chose  without  definitely  defining 
the  boundaries  of  their  lots,  and  that  the  size  of  the  allotments 
was  not  settled  until  the  arrival  of  the  new-comers  in  1637 
or  1638.  This  second  allotment  apparently  included  lots  5 
to  27,  inclusive.  Those  who  received  them  were  the  new- 
comers, John  Greene,  Jr.,  5,  James  9,  John  Greene,  Sr.,  10, 
Throckmorton  15,  Mrs.  Daniels  17,  Sweet  18,  Cole  20,  Olney 

21,  Weston  23,  Waterman  24,  Holliman  25,  Westcott  26,  and 
Reynolds  27.  Benedict  Arnold  6 and  Carpenter  19,  who 
came  in  1636  with  William  Arnold;  and  Weekes  7 and  Angell 

22,  who  came  with  Williams,  were  granted  land  at  this  time. 
Also  the  Widow  Reeve,  Verin’s  mother-in-law,  was  granted 
lot  12.  This  accounts  for  every  one  whom  the  records  and 
other  contemporary  documents  show  to  have  resided  in  Provi- 
dence up  to  the  autumn  of  1638,  except  Cope.  Probably  Smith 
had  moved  to  the  valley  and  set  up  his  first  mill  and  exchanged 
his  home  lot  for  the  valley  land,  for  Cope  seems  to  have  held 
lot  II,  which  was  Smith’s.  After  Cope’s  death  his  lot  was 
sold  to  Throckmorton  in  1649,  and  according  to  the  1650  tax 
list  Throckmorton  held  lot  ii. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  records  show  that  Daniel  Abbott 
had  departed  for  New  Providence  by  June  4,  1639.  William 
Field  was  granted  land  at  Providence  in  1639,  Scott  signed  a 
deed  there  on  April  22,  1639,  Power  was  in  Providence  in 
1639,  and  Winsor  came  as  a servant  to  Roger  Williams  at 
about  this  time.  The  third  allotment,  consisting  of  the  next 
lots  south,  numbers  29  to  40,  was  granted  probably  in  1639  lo 
those  who  signed  the  compact.  Brown  received  29,  Warner 
30,  Richards  31,  Scott  32,  John  Field  34,  Winsor  35,  Thomas 
Harris  36,  and  Wickenden  40.  The  other  signers  of  the 
compact  had  lots  as  already  noted.  Of  those  others  whom  we 
know  were  in  Providence  in  1639,  Abbott  received  lot  28, 
William  Field  33,  and  Power  41.  This  leaves  three  lots; 
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Gooding  37,  Burrows  38,  and  Mann  39,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  granted  at  this  time,  although  we  have  no  other 
evidence  that  these  three  men  were  in  Providence  before 
July,  1640.  This  view  in  regard  to  the  third  allotment  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  arguing  solely  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  “Combination,”  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn 
that  Gooding,  Burrows  and  Mann  came  previous  to  July  27, 
1640.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  combination  also  seems 
to  show  that  Manton  and  West  were  in  Providence  by  July, 
1640.  Manton’s  lot  4 is  next  north  of  those  that  have  already 
been  accounted  for,  and  may  have  been  in  the  third  allotment. 
West’s  lot  49  -is  beyond  Bewitt’s  48,  and  as  Bewitt  was  in 
Massachusetts  in  December,  1640,  it  would  seem  that  West 
may  have  reached  Providence  after  the  third  allotment  and 
so  not  received  a lot  until  the  next  allotment,  yet  in  time  to 
sign  the  combination  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  Of  course 
Winsor  may  not  have  signed  the  combination  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption,  but  may  have  held  off  for  some  scruple,  and  this 
might  account  for  the  position  of  West’s  signature  (see  Docu- 
mentary History  of  R.  L,  p.  115  ff). 

Bewitt  came  to  Providence  after  December  i,  1640,  and  it 
* seems  probable  that  a fourth  allotment  was  made  in  the  spring 
of  1641,  consisting  of  lots  42  to  50,  viz:  Tyler,  Sears,  Hop- 
kins, Hart,  Lippitt,  Bewitt,  West,  and  Hawkins.  Unthank 
may  have  been  granted  51  at  this  time.  All  of  these  signed 
the  combination,  and  with  the  exception  of  West,  whom  we 
have  discussed,  would  from  the  internal  evidence  of  that  docu- 
ment seem  to  have  signed  it  later  than  its  adoption.  Hopkins, 
Mann,  Hawkins,  and  West  are  known  to  have  been  in  Provi- 
dence in  1641,  for  they  signed  a letter  at  that  time.  Lot  46 
may  have  been  granted  to  some  one  who  did  not  take  up  his 
residence  in  Providence,  and  so  may  have  reverted  to  the  town, 
or  it  may  not  have  been  granted  at  all  until  1643,  when  it  was 
granted  to  Mathew  Weston. 

Lot  2 was  granted  to  Waller,  who  probably  did  not  build 
and  soon  sold  the  lot  to  Dexter.  Lot  3 was  granted  to  Painter, 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  settled  in  Providence.  This  lot 
reverted  to  the  town. 
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Robert  Williams  and  Gregory  Dexter  apparently  came  with 
Roger  Williams  upon  his  return  in  1644  and  were  granted  lots 
and  signed  the  combination  at  that  time.  This  might  be  called 
the  fifth  allotment. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  list  contains  the  name  of  every 
head  of  family  whom  we  know  to  have  been  in  Providence 
before  1645,  except  Cope,  Morris,  and  Ashton;  and  every 
name  on  the  list  is  that  of  a person  who  either  resided  or  was 
granted  land  at  Providence.  Cope  was  enfranchised  by  the 
civil  compact,  and  apparently  lot  ii  was  regranted  to  him. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Ashton  or  Morris  were  enfranchised 
at  this  period. 

Having  worked  out  this  theory  of  the  allotment  of  home 
shares,  we  now  come  to  the  more  interesting  question  of  the 
houses.  A tax  list  of  improved  property  taken  in  1650,  and 
arranged  geographically,  apparently  shows  the  houses  standing 
at  that  time.  This  tax  list  is  printed  on  page  33  of  vol.  xv 
of  the  Early  Records  of  the  Town  of  Providence. 

In  1636  five  families  removed  from  Seekonk  to  Providence 
and  built  houses.  These  were  William  Arnold  at  8,  Smith 
at  II,  Verin  at  13,  Williams  at  14,  and  Harris  at  16.  Some 
young  single  men  are  said  to  have  come  in  1636,  one  of  whom 
was  doubtless  Throckmorton,  and  it  seems  probable  that  these 
men  lived  with  some  of  the  families  who  already  had  houses. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  new  settlers  came  in  1637  nor 
that  any  houses  were  built  in  that  year,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  land  was  granted  or  promised  to  prospective  settlers. 
The  town  record  accredited  to  the  “second  year,’'  1637,  may 
refer  to  the  third  year,  1638,  but  in  any  case  is  not  definite 
enough  to  establish  whether  or  not  any  homes  were  built  at 
that  time.  From  the  position  of  the  lots,  it  would  seem  prob- 
able that  the  second  allotment  was  not  finally  made  until 
1638. 

In  1638  the  following  families  were  living  in  Providence 
and  had  built  houses  on  their  lots,  viz : James  at  9,  Daniels 
at  17,  Sweet  at  18,  Olney  at  21,  Francis  Weston  at  23,  Water- 
man at  24,  Holliman  at  25,  Westcott  at  26,  and  Reynolds 
at  27. 
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This,  however,  does  not  account  for  all  the  inhabitants. 
Angell  and  Weekes  were  young  men  or  servants,  who  came 
in  1636  and  lived  with  Williams  and  Smith.  Benedict  Arnold 
and  Carpenter  came  at  that  time,  but  resided  with  William 
Arnold,  of  whom  they  were  the  son  and  son-in-law  respec- 
tively. Cope  and  Throckmorton,  who  were  here  in  1637, 
probably  lived  with  some  of  the  householders  and  assisted 
around  the  farm  for  their  board  and  lodging.  The  Greene 
family  probably  lived  with  Mrs.  Daniels,  who  was  soon  to  be, 
if  she  had  not  already  become,  the  second  Mrs.  Greene,  or 
perhaps  they  built  and  lived  at  10.  Mrs.  Reeve  doubtless  lived 
with  her  son-in-law,  Verin. 

The  year  1638  saw  an  emigration  as  well  as  an  immigra- 
tion, for  the  Harrises,  Arnolds  and  Coles  moved  to  Pawtuxet. 
Two  houses  would  thus  be  vacated  and  may  have  been  occu- 
pied by  some  of  the  young  men,  as  for  instance  Throckmor- 
ton, Vv^ho  appears  to  have  married  about  this  time,  and  Angell, 
who  probably  went  to  housekeeping,  for  Williams  mentions 
losing  a servant  whose  place  was  subsequently  taken  by  Win- 
sor.  The  Verins  moved  away  and  their  house  was  eventually 
taken  by  the  Scotts.  Cope  may  have  taken  one  of  the  houses 
left  vacant  by  the  Pawtuxet  men  and  then  later  moved  into 
• the  Smiths  house,  when  they  moved  to  the  Valley,  or  they  may 
have  moved  to  the  Valley  at  this  time.  Late  in  1638  or  early 
in  1639  Winsor  came  to  Providence  to  become  a servant  to 
Roger  Williams. 

Power  and  William  Field  certainly  came  in  1639.  Field 
bought  James’  house  number  9 in  March  1639/40,  James 
having  moved  away.  Power  built  on  lot  41.  Of  the  other 
families  who  moved  here  then,  Brown  built  at  29,  Warner  at 
30,  John  Field  at  34,  Thomas  Harris  at  36,  Gooding  at  37, 
Burrows  at  38,  Mann  at  39  and  Wickenden  at  40.  Richards 
was  under  age  and  probably  lived  as  a servant  in  one  of  the 
other  households  although  granted  a lot. 

In  1640  Holliman  moved  to  Portsmouth,  leaving  a vacant 
house  which  was  taken  by  Bewitt.  Probably  early  in  1641  the 
fourth  allotment  of  lots,  42  to  50,  was  made.  Widow  Sears 
presumably  built  at  this  time  at  43,  Hopkins  at  44,  Hart  at  45, 
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and  Hawkins  at  50.  Tyler  at  42,  Lippitt  at  47  and  West  at  49 
did  not  build  at  this  time  for  their  lots  are  without  improve^ 
ments  in  1650.  They  doubtless  lived  with  some  of  the  other 
families.  Bewitt  did  not  build  on  48  as  he  lived  at  25. 

Lot  46  may  have  been  left  ungranted  or  it  may  have  been 
granted,  as  in  the  case  of  lot  3,  to  someone  who  did  not  move 
to  Providence,  and  then  was  regranted  later.  In  any  case  lot 
46  was  granted  by  the  Town  in  1643  to  Mathew  Weston.  It 
was  sold  to  Winsor  in  1650,  who  built  there. 

Sometime  at  or  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  allotments,  lots 
2,  3,  4,  and  51  were  granted.  Unthank  built  on  51,  and  Waller, 
who  received  2,  did  not  build  but  probably  boarded.  Painter, 
who  was  granted  lot  3,  did  not  settle  in  Providence,  and  his 
lot  passed  to  Mistress  Lea,  from  v/hom  it  reverted  to  the 
Town,  whereupon  it  was  regranted  to  Tillinghast  in  1649, 
who  built  upon  it.  Manton  bought  and  occupied  the  Sweet 
house  at  18  instead  of  building  on  4. 

In  September,  1644,  Roger  Williams  returned  from  England 
accompanied  by  Gregory  Dexter  and  Robert  Williams.  Dex- 
ter was  granted  lot  i,  on  which  he  built.  Robert  Williams  was 
granted  lot  52,  but  instead  of  building  on  it,  bought  house  and 
lot  number  27  from  Reynolds  and  house  and  lot  28  from 
Morris.  The  house  at  28  was  probably  built  by  Abbott  in  1639. 
His  wife  died  in  1643  3-nd  the  lot  seems  then  to  have  passed 
to  Morris.  Abbott  died  in  1647.  Benedict  Arnold, 

who  had  been  living  at  Pawtuxet  with  his  father,  married  and 
moved  into  his  father’s  house,  8,  in  Providence,  where  he 
resided  until  he  moved  in  1651  to  Newport.  In  1642  the 
Greenes,  Westons  and  Warners  moved  to  Warwick.  Angell 
bought  Weston’s  23,  and  William  Field  bought  Warner’s  30. 
Subsequently  Field  sold  9 to  Elderkin,  and  either  moved  into 
30  for  a short  time,  which  however  he  soon  sold  to  Richards ; 
or  else  built  on  and  moved  to  his  own  lot  33,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time  previous  to  1650. 

In  1643  Hart  sold  45  to  West.  In  1644  Bewitt  sold  house 
25  to  the  Town,  and  it  was  used  as  a Town  House  from  1644 
to  1647,  when  it  was  resold  back  to  Bewitt.  Bewitt  also  sold 
in  1644  lot  48  to  Hawkins,  who  soon  sold  it  to  Ashton.  A 
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house  was  built  upon  this  lot  by  one  of  these  three,  but  it  is 
not  clear  by  which  one.  In  1646  Wickenden  sold  his  house 
40  to  Unthank,  having  sold  the  southeast  corner  of  the  lot  to 
Dickens,  who  apparently  soon  purchased  the  rest  of  this  lot 
from  Unthank.  The  latter  prohably  moved  to  his  own  lot  51, 
where  he  built,  but  upon  moving  to  Warwick  in  1647  sold  this 
to  Thomas  Roberts.  Dickens  married  Widow  Tyler  and  so 
obtained  lot  42,  which  in  1650  he  sold  to  Power. 

^Winsor,  when  he  was  married  (1643)  appears  to  have  built 
at  35,  but  he  sold  this  to  Shepard,  and  moved  to  46,  which 
was  granted  to  him  in  1650.  In  1648  Gooding  sold  37  to 
Osborne,  but  retained  a life  interest  and  is  taxed  as  if  he  were 
the  actual  owner  in  1650.  Cope  died  and  his  house  was  sold 
to  Throckmorton  in  1649.  Suckling,  who  arrived  after  the 
List  was  made,  was  granted  the  next  lot  south  of  52.  He 
built  there  and  is  taxed  in  1650.  Harris  sold  16  to  Henry 
Right  sometime  before  1650,  and  Peter  Greene  moved  into 
his  step-mother’s  house,  17,  where  he  was  taxed  in  1650. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  John  Greene  had  a house  at  10,  but 
it  seems  far  more  likely  that  when  in  Providence  the  Greenes 
lived  at  17,  where  Peter  Greene  is  subsequently  taxed,  espe- 
cially as  John  Greene  is  not  assessed  in  the  1650  list. 

» Cole  may  have  built  at  20  in  1638,  and  then  have  moved 
away  the  same  summer,  but  it  seems  far  more  likely  that  upon 
their  arrival  in  Providence  the  Coles  joined  the  Pawtuxet 
emigration  and  settled  there  without  building  or  residing  in 
Providence.  In  1652  Cole  sold  his  house  and  land  in  Provi- 
dence. If  this  house  was  built  previous  to  1650  it  must  have 
been  included  in  the  tax  of  his  Pawtuxet  property. 

Continuing  northward  from  Dexter’s  house  number  i,  fol- 
lowing the  tax  list,  we  find  John  Brown,  Christopher  Smith, 
William  Fenner,  Widow  Smith  (evidently  at  the  mill  in  the 
Valley)  and  John  Jones.  Then  there  is  a space,  apparently 
signifying  a geographical  gap,  and  then  the  names  of  Clements 
(who  lived  at  the  west  end  of  the  Cove),  Slowe  (who  lived  on 
west  side  of  river),  and  the  Pawtuxet  men:  Harris,  Arnold, 
Cole,  Carpenter,  S.  Arnold,  Rhodes,  and  Hawkhurst. 

Howard  M.  Chapin. 


Account  of  Sales  of  106  Africans  Brought  into 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  Brig  Three  Sisters, 
Captain  Champlin,  of  Bristol, 

October  12,  1807 


Date 

To  whom  sold 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Price 

Cash 

Credit 

Total 

Remarks 

Julyl7 

Francis  Depau 

3 

1 

4 

$360 

$1440 

$1440 

Ditto 

2 

1 

3 

350 

1050 

1050 

4 mos 

James  Marsh 

2 

2 

360 

720 

720 

4 mos 

Robt.  McCleary 

1 

1 

350 

350 

350 

4 do 

18 

Daily  & Waller 

1 

1 

350 

$350 

350 

22 

C.  Guillon 

1 

1 

300 

300 

300 

3 do 

23 

Mrs.  Read 

1 

1 

280 

110 

170 

280 

3 do 

28 

Mavverick 

1 

1 

320 

320 

P.  T.  Marchant 

1 

1 

2 

280 

560 

560 

6 do 

Mary  Haig 

1 

1 

270 

210 

60 

270 

60  days 

31 

M.  Massol 

5 

2 

7 

305 

2135 

2135 

Ditto 

18 

4 

22 

270 

5940 

5940 

5,6,7  mos 

Aug.  3 

Waldon  & Co. 

2 

2 

325 

650 

650 

30  days 

5 

Thomas  Wright 

6 

6 

280 

1680 

1680 

4 mos 

Thomas  Bailey 

1 

1 

280 

280 

12 

M.  Massol 

4 

4 

280 

1120 

1120 

Countryman 

1 

2 

3 

700 

700 

Charles  Christian 

1 

1 

280 

280 

280 

M.  Massol 

1 

3 

1 

2 

7 

280 

1960 

1960 

do 

16 

5 

21 

240 

5040 

5040 

Bailey  & Waller 

4 

4 

275 

1100 

1100 

ditto 

2 

2 

270 

540 

540 

Jos.  Pritchard 

5 

2 

1 

1 

9 

225 

2025 

2025 

4,5,6  mos 

26  28  29  23  106  $2250  26840  29090 

Commissions  5%  1454.50 

$2^5.50 


This  sales  account  of  a “slaver”,  which  has  just  come  to  light, 
testifies  once  more  to  the  enormous  profits  of  the  slave  trade. 
On  the  first  day  of  January,  1804,  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  opened  the  ports  of  that  State  for  the  importation  of 
African  slaves.  They  remained  open  for  four  years.  In  1804 
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twenty  slave  ships  entered  the  port  of  Charleston;  the  next 
year  thirty  cargoes  were  brought  in ; in  1806  the  number  in- 
creased to  fifty-six,  and  in  1807  ninety-six  slave  ships  passed 
over  “Charleston  Bar.”  On  these  two  hundred  and  two  ves- 
sels were  carried  39,075  slaves. 

Seventy  of  these  vessels  sailed  under  the  British  flag  and 
fifty-nine  of  them  hailed  from  Rhode  Island  ports.  The  for- 
eign ships  were  much  larger  than  the  American.  The  British 
vessels  carried  19,949  slaves, — more  than  half  the  whole  num- 
ber imported.  The  four  Frenchmen  averaged  359  slaves  each. 
The  fifty-nine  Rhode  Islanders  averaged  not  quite  139F2  per- 
sons. Small  ships  were  apparently  more  profitable  than  larger 
ones.  A large  part  of  a slaver’s  “round  trip”  was  necessarily 
spent  in  hunting  up  a cargo.  That  was  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  business.  Very  few  escaped  the  African  fever. 
The  disease  was  always  debilitating, —very  often  deadly.  Fre- 
quently a whole  ship’s  company  would  be  stricken  down. 
Under  such  circumstances  loading  up  a cargo  was  impossible. 
A small  ship  like  the  Three  Sisters  could  sometimes  secure  its 
cargo  of  one  hundred  and  six  Africans,  cross  the  ocean  and 
dispose  of  them  before  a big  fever-stricken  Frenchman  could 
gather  its  human  freight.  The  French  ships  made  but  one 
voyage  each.  Of  the  seventy  Englishmen  only  nine  made  two 
voyages.  Yet  of  the  fifty-nine  little  Rhode  Islanders  ten 
brought  over  two  cargoes,  and  two  accomplished  three  trips. 
Judging  from  the  South  Carolina  statistics  the  round  trip 
must  ordinarily  have  consumed  a year  or  more.  The  profits 
wore  enormous.  Ten  years  before,  when  “times  were  bad  in 
Gorea,”  i.  e.,  when  the  demand  for  slaves  had  ceased  and  there 
were  no  inducements  for  the  gatherers  to  “round  them  up,” 
the  price  for  prime  slaves  had  soared  to  more  than  a hogshead 
of  rum  each,  say  $56.  Even  supposing  the  one  hundred  and 
six  blacks  to  have  cost  $60  apiece,  they  sold  for  almost  $280 
each;  $27,635.50  minus  $6,360  leaves  $21,275.50.  And  that 
was  the  showing  for  one  leg  of  the  voyage  only!  What  was 
the  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  rum,  and  from  the  molasses 
from  which  the  rum  was  distilled? 

The  Three  Sisters  was  probably  a vessel  ol  about  the  size 
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of  the  Privateer  Yankee,  say  of  from  150  to  200  tons.  The 
Yankee,  of  160  tons,  carried  a privateering  crew  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men.  How  many  men  lived  in  the  slaveris 
forecastle  we  do  not  know.  Vessels  were  heavily  manned  in 
those  days.  The  full  rigged  ship  Juno,  of  250  tons,  had  a crew 
of  twenty-six  when  Captain  John  De  Wolf  sailed  her  out  from 
Bristol  harbor  in  1804  on  her  voyage  to  the  “Northwest  coast.” 
Even  if  the  Three  Sisters  carried  twenty  men  “before  the 
mast,”  the  slaves  were  not  more  crowded  than  were  the  sailors 
on  the  Yankee.  The  privateer  “Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,” 
of  ninety  tons,  carried  a crew  of  eighty  men.  The  horrible 
crowding  of  which  we  read  came  after  the  slave  trade  had 
been  declared  to  be  piracy. 

A study  of  the  account  shows  that  the  number  of  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  was  about  the  same.  The  average  price 
of  the  items  sold  was  not  quite  $280.  Men  brought  $294  each. 
Women  averaged  not  quite  $278.  Boys  brought  $248.  Girls, 
alas,  averaged  only  $244,  though  some  sold  for  $350.  Very 
little  cash  was  paid.  Six  months  time  seems  to  have  been 
the  rule,  and  apparently  two  firms  (slave  dealers?)  took  more 
than  half  the  cargo. 

W.  H.  M. 

Notes  and  Answers  to  Queries 

Cannon  at  Apponaug. 

The  tradition  in  Apponaug  in  regard  to  the  cannon  now  on 
the  front  wall  of  the  Kentish  Artillery  Armory  in  that  town, 
is  that  they  were  captured  from  Burgoyne  at  the  Battle  of 
Saratoga.  After  that  battle  the  captured  artillery  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  American  troops.  Two  of  the  guns  which 
formed  a part  of  it  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Warren 
Artillery,  and  still  bear  the  royal  crown.  Those  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Kentish  Artillery  have,  in  place  of  the  crown, 
a raised  piece  of  metal,  evidently  set  in,  on  which  appears  the 
anchor  of  the  State.  These  guns  were  received  by  the  Kentish 
Artillery  from  the  United  Artillery  of  Warwick,  when  that 
company  went  out  O'f  existence  about  a century  ago. 
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The  New  Rhode  Island  Flag 

The  Adjutant  General  has  recently  changed  the  color  of  the 
flag  which  is  to  be  carried  by  the  Rhode  Island  State  troops. 
This  change  was  made  in  October,  1918.  The  new  State 
troop-flag  differs  from  the  official  State  flag  by  having  a blue 
field  instead  of  a white  one.  During  the  Revolution  the  field 
of  the  flag  carried  by  the  Rhode  Island  troops  was  white.  No 
distinction  was  made  between  the  State  flag  and  the  flag  car- 
ried by  the  State  troops.  Subsequently  the  field  of  this  flag 
was  changed  to  blue.  In  1897  the  field  was  changed  to  white 
by  act  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  flag  with  white  field  has 
been  the  only  authorized  State  flag  until  October,  1918.  The 
following  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General  explains  the 
change : 

“Providence,  R.  L,  December  5,  1918. 

Dear  M,r.  Chapin : 

The  flag  presented  by  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  for  the  State  Guard 
was  a regimental  color  for  infantry,  which  under  regulations 
is  blue.  We  substituted  the  State  for  the  Federal  coat  of  arms. 
The  act  of  the  General  Assembly  prescribing  a State  flag  does 
not  provide  that  such  flag  shall  be  carried  by  the  State  troops. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  W.  Abbot.'' 

In  accordance  with  this  ruling  it  would  appear  that  the 
Rhode  Island  Artillery  Companies  should  carry  a flag  with  a 
scarlet  ground,  and  the  cavalry  companies  a flag  with  a yellow 
ground. 

Davis  W.  Hoppin. 

“Hoppin,”  mentioned  on  page  106  of  the  Collections,  Vol. 
XI,  No.  4,  October,  1918,  was  with  little  doubt  Davis  W. 
Hoppin,  the  oldest  son  of  Benjamin  Hoppin,  born  May  6, 
1771 ; died  October  12,  1822. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Providence 
Gasette,  December  14,  1793: 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  INTEREST  1 3 

“Davis  W.  Hoppin” 

“Portrait  and  Heraldry  Painter  Informs  the  Public  that  he 
Executes  the  Business  of  his  Profession  with  Elegance  and 
Dispatch,  at  his  room  over  the  Crockery  Store  of  Mr.  Lyndon. 

Gilding  and  Sign  Painting  in  their  Various  Branches  are 
also  performed  in  the  neatest  and  most  Expeditious  manner.” 

The  store  of  Mr.  Lyndon  was  on  North  Main  street,  near 
the  foot  of  Meeting  street,  where  Mr.  Carter  lived. 

W.  W.  Chapin. 

Cameo  Portrait  of  John  Pitman 

In  Chapin’s  Cameo  Portraiture  in  America,  which  was  men-  ‘ 
tioned  in  the  July  Collections,  is  an  account  of  the  local  Provi- 
dence sculptor,  George  O.  Annable,  together  with  a list  of 
some  of  the  portrait  cameos  that  he  cut.  In  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  we  are  informed  that  Annable  also  cut  a cameo 
portrait  of  John  Pitman  of  Providence.  The  present  location 
of  this  cameo  is  not  known. 

New  Books  of  Rhode  Island  Interest 

Dr.  Roderick  Terry’s  lecture  on  the  Liberty  Tree  of  New- 
port has  been  printed  as  one  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Newport 
Historical  Society. 

A broadside  genealogy  of  the  Congdon  Family  of  Rhode 
Island  has  been  reprinted  by  Frank  J.  Wilder  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Charles  Carroll’s  Public  Education  in  Rhode  Island  has 
been  published  by  the  State  and  will  be  issued  in  January. 

A series  of  articles  upon  the  Barrington  Houses  of  1838  by 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Bicknall  has  been  appearing  in  the  Warren 
Gazette. 

Senator  Colt’s  speech  entitled  The  Winning  of  the  War  and 
What  Will  Follow  has  been  printed  and  distributed. 

Professor  Herbert  E.  Walter’s  The  Human  Skeleton,  and 
Professor  Wilson  Follett’s  The  Modern  Novel  are  the  most 
recent  book  contributions  of  the  Brown  faculty. 

A series  of  biographies  of  early  Rhode  Islanders  by  Howard 
M.  Chapin  is  being  published  in  the  Providence  News. 
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Notes 

The  following  persons  have  been  admitted  members  of  the 
Society : 

Mr.  James  A.  Atwood  Hon.  George  T.  Brown 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Brayton  Mrs.  James  G.  Staton 

During  the  past  quarter  the  Society  has  received  two  valu- 
able collections  of  photographs.  A collection  of  about  200 
views,  including  many  buildings  and  old-time  landmarks,  which 
have  now  disappeared,  was  presented  by  Mr.  John  R.  Hess; 
and  a photograph  album  containing  pictures  of  many  promi- 
nent Providence  officials,  to  each  of  which  is  affixed  a brief 
biographical  sketch,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Amory  C.  Sampson. 

Mrs.  Franklin  C.  Clark  has  presented  to  the  Society  some 
of  the  manuscript  notes  and  papers  of  her  late  husband ; thus 
making  accessible  to  students  the  vast  fund  of  material  col- 
lected by  that  diligent  antiquarian. 

The  more  important  accessions  for  the  Museum  are : A mili- 
tary coat  worn  by  Franklin  A.  Chace  during  the  Civil  War; 
the  hat  cord  and  shoulder  straps  of  Col.  Charlotte  F.  Dailey; 
two  embroidered  fire-screens,  one  worked  by  Mary  Hadman 
of  Newport,  who  died  in  1829,  and  the  other  by  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Draper  of  Providence ; and  a miniature  model  of  a 
Sprague  mowing  machine. 

A letter  written  by  Roger  Williams  to  Governor  John  Win- 
throp  in  1637  was  recently  sold  at  auction  in  Philadelphia. 
Providence  is  fortunate  in  having  it  purchased  by  Col.  George 
L.  Shepley,  thus  augmenting  the  collection  of  Roger  Williams 
material  in  this  city. 

The  Society  has  lost  the  following  members  by  death : 

Mr.  John  O.  Austin  Mr.  S.  Minot  Pitman 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Comstock  Miss  Mary  Rivers 
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John  Greene  of  Newport  and  Narragansett 

Henry  (2)  Greene,  son  of  John  (i)  and  Joan  Greene  of 
Newport  and  Aquednesit  or  Quidneset,  was  born  in  Newport, 
R.  L,  about  1650.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King 
and  Colony  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Quidneset  May  20, 
1671. 

May  6,  1673,  he  was  admitted  a freeman  of  Narragansett  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

He  married  before  Oct.  20,  1670,  Sarah  Greenman,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Greenman  of  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  who  had  had  a 
grant  of  five  acres  by  the  Portsmouth  townsmen  about  Feb- 
ruary, 1643,  had  died  soon  after.  His  widow  married 
Ralph  Cowland  as  his  first  wife,  and  the  town  allowed  Ralph 
the  use  of  John  Greenman’s  land. 

Oct.  20,  1670,  Ralph  Cowland  of  Portsmouth,  R.  L,  for 
the  love  and  affection  he  bore  to  his  daughter-in-law  (i.  e.,  step- 
daughter), Sarah  Greene,  wife  of  Henry  Greene  of  Narra- 
gansett, and  for  divers  other  good  causes,  gave  to  the  said 
Sarah  Greene,  wife  of  the  said  Henry  Greene,  five  acres  of 
land  in  Portsmouth  of  which  she  was  already  possessed,  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining  these  five  acres  which  were  at 
first  laid  out  therewith,  when  it  was  laid  out,  bounded  north 
on  the  land  commonly  called  Aspinwall’s  Farm,  and  on  the 
other  side  with  a highway,  and  partly  with  six  acres,  laid  out 
to  Giles  Slocum,  and  the  other  butting  upon  a highway  between 
the  land  of  William  Brenton  and  the  said  twenty-five  acres 
joining  Aspinwalhs  farm,  to  the  said  Sarah  Greene  and  her 
lawful  heirs. 

Recorded  Nov.  21,  1670,  R.  I.  Colonial  Records. 

Henry  Greene,  late  of  Aquedneset,  now  residing  in  Gearsey 
leases  to  Latham  Clarke  of  Portsmouth  the  above  land  for 
sixteen  years  or  until  the  death  of  said  Henry  and  his  wife 
Sarah,  when  said  Latham  is  to  return  the  land  to  its  true 
owners. 


Portsmouth  Deeds,  1-204. 
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On  Dec.  3,  1655,  the  disposers  of  land  in  the  Town  of  Ports- 
mouth had  granted  to  Ralph  Cowland  twenty-five  acres  of  land 
for  himself  and  in  lieu  of  a former  grant  to  John  Greenman 
belonging  to  Sarah  Greenman.  This  land  was  bounded  in 
part  by  Aspinwall’s  farm  and  Giles  Slocum. 

Portsmouth  Deeds,  1-22. 

Henry  (2)  Greene  must  also  have  owned  land  in  Narra- 
gansett.  To  be  elected  a freeman,  he  had  to  be  either  the 
oldest  son,  or  a land  owner.  He  could  not  have  been  the 
oldest  son  as  Lieut.  John  (2)  Greene  of  Newport  had  been 
elected  freeman  of  Newport  in  1658.  The  knowledge  that 
Henry  Greene  owned  land  in  Quidneset  or  Narragansett, 
probably  completes  the  deed  found  in  the  early  records  of 
North  Kingstown,  part  of  which  was  completely  obliterated. 
This  deed  reads,  James  (2)  Greene  to  George  Wightman,  Sr., 
of  Rochester,  all  the  tract  of  land  in  Rochester,  being  half  a 
share  in  the  Northern  Purchase  which  was  made  by  Major 
Atherton  and  Company,  and  by  them  granted  to  John  (i) 
Greene  of  Newport,  husbandman,  and  by  him  passed  over 
unto  [line  obliterated]  probably  should  read  passed  over  to 
Jiis  son  Henry  (2)  Greene,  “and  by  him  passed  over  unto 
Benjamin  (2)  Greene  his  brother,  and  from  the  said  Benja- 
min, passed  over  and  conveyed  unto  James  (2)  Greene  his 
brother,  eighteen  and  three  quarters  acres,  bounded  in  part  by 
Edward  (2)  Greene  his  brother.”  Feb.  15,  1695-6. 

After  this  the  name  of  Henry  (2)  Greene  does  not  appear 
in  either  the  North  Kingstown,  Portsmouth  or  Newport  rec- 
ords. He  must  have  gone  to  “Gearsey”  or  New  Gersey  about 
1680.  According  tO'  the  New  Jersey  Colonial  Records  he 
owned  in  1684  or  had  had  laid  out  to  him  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  acres  of  land  in  Shrewsbury,  and  seven  acres  at 
Goose  Neck  in  Shrewsbury.  Sarah  Reape,  widov/  of  William 
Reape  of  Newport,  held  a mortgage  on  it  and  it  seems  to  have 
gone  to  her  heirs. 

The  death  of  Henry  (2)  Greene  and  Sarah  Greene  of 
Shrewsbury  must  have  occurred  about  1694.  In  April  of  that 
year  a John  Greene  was  admitted  freeman  of  Newport.  In 
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the  division  of  Newport  lands  he  received  a small  piece  as  one 
of  the  proprietors  or  owners. 

In  Portsmouth,  March  23,  1694,  the  townsman  ordered 
that  there  be  laid  out  to  John  (3)  Greene  of  Newport  eight 
acres  of  land  in  Portsmouth,  that  belonged  to  his  freehold, 
which  had  formerly  been  laid  out  to  Ralph  Cowland,  deceased, 
and  given  by  said  Cowland  unto  Sarah  Greene,  mother,  unto 
the  said  John  Greene  by  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  to  be  laid 
out  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  surveyor  and  those 
appointed  to  help  him.  John  (3)  Greene  paid  his  assessment 
for  this  land  March  6,  1704-5. 

March  17,  1705,  John  (3)  Greene  and  his  wife  Mary  of 
Newport  sold  to  William  Sanford  the  above  eight  acres  in 
Portsmouth. 

This  wife,  Mary,  must  have  been  Mary  Holmes,  born  about 
1677,  daughter  of  John  (2)  and  Frances  (Holden)  Holmes  of 
Newport.  On  Dec.  5,  1769,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Henry 
(4)  Greene  of  Shrewsbury,  son  of  John  (3)  Greene  of  New- 
port, Mrs.  Mary  (Easton)  Taylor,  wife  of  John  Taylor  of 
Middletown,  R.  I.,  wrote  to  her  cousin,  John  Bowne  of  Mon- 
mouth, N.  J.,  and  mentioned  Henry  Greene’s  death,  referring 
to  him  as  a cousin.  In  tracing  out  the  lines  to  discover  the 
connection  of  these  families,  it  was  found  that  the  Mary  who 
answered  the  requirements  was  this  Mary  Holmes.  She  died 
before  1712,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  her  in  the  settling  of 
her  father’s  estate  at  that  time. 

John  (3)  Greene  married  for  his  second  wife  Sarah  Parrott 
of  Falmouth,  Maine,  daughter  of  John  Parrott.  He  was 
called  in  the  Newport  and  Middletown  records,  John  (3) 
Greene  of  Greene  End.  He  and  his  wife  Sarah  disposed  of 
their  Portsmouth  holdings  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
mother,  Sarah  Greenman.  In  1740,  when  Middletown  was 
set  off  from  Newport,  the  Green  End  farm  was  included  in 
its  borders.  Middletown  deeds  show  its  location  conclusively. 

March  12,  1721,  John  (3)  Greene  of  Newport,  sold  to  his 
son-in-law,  Peleg  Rogers  of  Newport,  who  had  married  Sarah 
(4)  Greene,  daughter  of  John  (3),  one  acre  of  land,  in 
Newport,  lying  and  being  at  the  east  end  of  grantor’s  home- 
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Stead  farm,  where  he  dwells,  bounded  east  on  Henry  Bright- 
man,  south  on  a highway,  west  on  the  donor,  north  on  Henry 
Brightman. 

March  12,  1711,  John  Greene  of  Green  End  Township, 
Newport,  sold  to  William  Collins,  eighteen  acres  at  Newport. 
As  this  land  was  entailed,  John  Greene  gave  to  the  said 
Collins  a warrantee  deed  promising  that  as  the  land  was 
supposed  to  be  entailed,  if  Collins  was  molested  in  the  owner- 
ship of  it,  he  might  enter  on  another  piece  of  eight  acres 
owned  by  said  Greene  in  Newport,  bounded  north  on  Henry 
Brightman,  south  on  William  Weeden,  east  on  a highway, 
west  on  grantor.  John  (3)  Greene  promises  to  pay  the  costs 
if  the  sale  is  ever  contested. 

his 

[signed]  John  J.  G.  Greene. 

mark. 

This  is  the  same  signature  appended  to  the  will  of  this 
John  (3)  Greene,  also  to  the  Portsmouth  deed  of  John  (3) 
Greene  of  Newport  and  his  wife  Mary,  and  to  the  deed  of 
John  (3)  Greene  of  Newport  and  wife  Sarah. 

John  (3)  Greene  of  Newport  made  his  will  June  15,  1722. 
He  died  July  22,  1740.  His  will  was  probated  Aug.  4,  1740, 
his  wife  Sarah  and  son  John  (4)  having  been  appointed 
executors.  The  will  is  much  mutilated.  He  left  his  Newport 
lands  to  his  son  John  (4)  ; land  in  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  to  his 
son  Henry  (4),  and  land  to  his  son  William  (4)  Greene,  who 
was  under  twenty-one  at  that  time.  He  also  had  “cousins,” 
i.  e.  nieces  and  nephews  in  East  Jersey,  showing  that  the 
Henry  (2)  Greene  of  Quidneset  and  Shrewsbury  must  have 
had  other  children  than  the  son,  John  (3)  Greene,  who  came 
back  to  Rhode  Island  and  lived  in  possession  of  the  Greene 
End  farm.  The  names  of  these  kinsmen  were  William  Good- 
berry,  Mary  Allen  and  Ellen  Farcourt.  No  trace  has  yet  been 
found  of  them  in  the  New  Jersey  records.  He  also  named  in 
his  will  his  daughter,  Sarah  Rogers,  wife  of  Peleg  Rogers  of 
Newport,  and  gave  quite  an  amount  of  silver,  marked  J.  G.  M. 
to  his  heirs,  i.  e.  John  and  Mary  Greene. 

The  children  of  John  (3)  Greene  of  Green  End  were: 
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John  (4)  Greene,  born  about  1693-4,  called  in  1733,  “John 
Greene,  Jr.,  of  Greene  Inn.’' 

Sarah  (4)  b.  1695,  married  Peleg  Rogers,  died  on  the  Green 
End  Farm  and  buried  with  her  husband,  children  and  brother 
William  and  sister  Mary  in  the  Newport  Cemetery. 

Henry  (4),  b.  about  1700,  settled  in  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  on 
the  farm  his  father,  John  (3)  Greene  of  Green  End,  Newport, 
had  bought  of  John  Colver  in  1716.  This  Henry  (4)  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Newport,  Jan.  21,  1721-22,  and  was  elected  a 
road  commissioner. 

William  (4),  b.  1707. 

Mary  (4),  b.  Nov.  9,  1715,  daughter  probably  of  Sarah 
Parrott  and  named  for  Mary  Holmes,  the  first  wife  of  John 
(3)  Greene. 

Henry  (4)  Greene  of  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  made  his 
will  Sept.  6,  1769.  It  was  probated  Jan.  5,  1770.  He  left  to 
his  son,  Henry  (5)  Greene,  a plantation  on  the  west  side  of 
Whale  Pond,  also  land  near  Bartholomew  West.  If  Henry 
had  no  heirs  the  land  was  to  be  divided  equally  between  his 
brothers,  William,  John  and  James.  He  mentioned  a daugh- 
ter, Sarah,  wife  of  Joseph  Cook;  daughter,  Rachel,  wife  of 
Vincent  White ; daughters,  Rebecca  and  Elizabeth,  Mary,  wife 
of  William  Perce ; Charity,  wife  of  Thomas  White,  and  wife 
Rebecca. 

John  (4)  Greene  of  Green  End. 

John  (4)  Greene,  son  of  John  (3)  and  Mary  (Holmes) 
Greene,  was  born  about  1693.  He  married  Mary  Weeden, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Sarah  (Clarke)  Weeden,  born  about 
1699.  He  died  at  the  Green  End  farm  in  Middletown,  which 
had  been  set  off  as  a separate  town  in  1740  and  included  the 
Green  End  township  in  its  limits.  He  died  Oct.  3,  1753.  His 
will  was  presented  for  probate,  but  the  witnesses  testified  that 
in  their  opinion  the  testator  was  of  unsound  mind.  His  wife 
refused  to  administer  and  his  son  John  (5)  was  appointed  in 
her  place,  and  an  inventory  was  taken,  Feb.  18,  1754.  He 
had  a quantity  of  silver  money  and  old  plate. 

According  to  the  Middletown  Records,  John  (4)  Greene  of 
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Middletown  was  one  of  a committee  to  sell  some  of  the  town 
land  to  William  Stoddard,  Sept.  4,  1750. 

After  the  death  of  John  (4)  Greene,  the  farm  went  to  his 
oldest  son,  John  (5)  Greene.  He  married  Katherine  Carr, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Carr.  They  were  living  in  Middletown  in 
1774  and  their  family  appears  in  the  Rhode  Island  census  of 
that  year.  “John  Greene.  2 males  over,  6 males  under  sixteen; 
3 females  over,  3 under  sixteen.” 

2 — 349  Middletown  Deeds.  John  (5)  Greene  of  Middle- 
town,  yeoman  to  William  Chace  of  Providence  as  attorney, 
two  certain  tracts  of  land  lying  in  Middletown.  The  first  is 
bounded  west  and  north  on  Mrs.  Hannah  Bailey,  east  on  Mr. 
Greene  Roger’s  land,  south  on  the  highway  and  contains 
sixteen  acres. 

The  second  lot  is  bounded  north  on  Daniel  Peckham,  and 
Hannah  Bailey  and  the  Charity  lands  or  the  Brier  farm,  south 
on  land  of  Jonathan  Weeden  and  the  Honeyman  farm,  con- 
tains about  eighty  acres,  it  being  the  farm  upon  which  I lately 
dwelt  in  Rhode  Island.  [signed]  John  Greene. 

Sept.  21,  1778.  Katharine  Greene. 

John  (6)  Greene,  Jr.,  also  quitclaimed  to  William  Chace 
his  right  in  the  same  land.  He  calls  himself  “late  of  Middle- 
town,  Rhode  Island,  now  of  Woodstock,  Conn.”  He  describes 
the  farm  as  containing  ninety-six  acres,  on  which  his  father, 
John  (5)  Greene,  Sr.,  lately  dwelt  with  his  family. 

Acknowledged  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Apr.  15,  1779. 

Katharine  (Carr)  Greene  acknowledged  her  signature  at 
Woodstock,  May  18,  1781. 

Middletown  Deeds,  3-8.  Whereas,  I,  John  (5)  Greene,  late 
of  Middletown,  R.  I.,  now  of  Woodstock,  Conn.,  did  on  Sept, 
I,  1778,  convey  to  William  Chace  of  Providence  two  tracts 
of  land  in  Middletown,  sixteen  acres  and  eighty  acres,  and 
whereas  said  lots  are  supposed  to  be  encumbered  by  an  entail- 
ment,  and  the  said  William  desires  the  removing  of  the  en- 
cumbrance, and  the  confirming  the  same  to  the  said  William 
Chace,  William  Chace  is  appointed  attorney  to  transact  the 
necessary  business. 

May  18,  1779. 
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Middletown  Deeds,  3-83.  William  Chace  of  Providence  to 
George  Irish  of  Middletown,  the  above  two  parcels  of  land, 
sixteen  acres  and  eighty  acres. 

Sept.  23,  1783. 

3-31.  James  Irish,  son  of  George  to  William  Bailey,  one 
third  of  the  above  sixteen  acre  lot,  bounded  north  on  William 
Bailey,  east  on  the  town  of  Middletown  land,  south  by  the 
East  Main  Road,  west  on  William  Bailey,  land  formerly 
owned  by  John  (5)  Greene  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Greene  lot. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  acre  of  land  in 
Newport,  that  John  (3)  Greene  deeded  to  his  son-in-law, 
Peleg  Rogers.  Aug.  20,  1754,  Peleg  Rogers  of  Newport  and 
wife  Sarah  deeded  to  their  son,  Greene  Rogers  of  Newport, 
for  love,  &c.  one  half  of  an  acre  of  land  in  Middletown,  the 
same  land  his  honored  father-in-law  Greene  gave  to  grantor 
by  deed,  bounded  north  on  Samuel  Bailey,  east  on  grantor, 
south  on  a highway,  west  on  heirs  of  John  Greene  (4) 
deceased.  [signed]  Peleg  Rogers. 

Aug.  20,  1754.  Sarah  Rogers. 

After  the  death  of  Peleg  Rogers  the  rest  of  the  above  land 
which  had  been  given  him  by  his  father-in-law,  John  (3) 
Greene  of  Newport,  passed  to  John  Rogers  of  Newport.  He 
and  his  brother,  Greene  Rogers,  in  turn  sold  it  to  George 
Irish,  Sr.,  of  Middletown,  Feb.  29,  1792;  George  Irish  sold  it 
to  Elisha  Barker,  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Middletown,  June 
II,  1793.  Here  was  built  the  Town  Hall  of  Middletown,  and 
the  present  Town  Hall  stands  on  the  same  site,  thus  marking 
absolutely  the  location  of  the  place  of  settlement  of  John  (i) 
Greene  of  Newport,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Quidneset  in 
Narragansett. 

This  was  evidently  the  first  land  that  John  (i)  Greene 
bought,  and  his  nearest  neighbors  were  the  Greenmans,  of 
whom  he  purchased  the  lot.  Later  he  bought  eighty  acres  of 
William  Cunigrave.  The  two  pieces  of  land  at  present  are 
separated  by  the  East  Main  Road  and  a row  of  lots  which  lie 
adjacent  to  this  road  on  the  south  side  of  it.  When  sold,  in 
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1850,  this  lot  still  contained  eighty  acres  and  was  called  the 
Greene  P^arm.  It  was  then  purchased  by  Isaac  J.  Smith  from 
the  executors  of  the  will  of  George  Irish.  It  was  bounded 
north  by  land  of  Joseph  I.  Bailey,  and  on  the  Charity  or  Brier 
Farm,  east  on  the  Charity  Farm  and  Turner’s  Road  or  Lane, 
south  on  land  of  Edward  Clarke  and  heirs  of  George  Gibbs, 
deceased,  west  on  road  or  lane  called  Alley  Lane. 

Aug.  7,  1850. 

Oct.  23,  1856,  Eliza  Smith,  widow  of  Isaac  J.  Smith  of 
Middletown,  leased  to  her  children,  William  Smith,  Henry 
Smith,  Daniel  B.  Smith,  and  Sarah  R.  Hazard,  wife  of  Charles 
Hazard,  for  $25  each  every  year,  the  farm  called  the  “Greene 
Farm,”  bounded  north  partly  by  Bryer  Farm,  so  called,  east 
partly  by  Bryer  Farm  and  Turner’s  Road,  south  on  Gibbs 
farm  and  land  of  Peleg  and  William  A.  Clarke,  west  on  Alley 
Road. 

Oct.  26,  1856. 

From  1856  to  the  present  day  the  land  is  easily  identified 
from  the  Middletown  deeds.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Town  Hall 
are  several  old  houses,  one  of  which  may  have  belonged  to 
or  been  built  by  some  of  the  Green  End  Greenes. 

The  records  of  the  various  towns,  substantiate  in  almost 
every  particular  the  old  story  handed  down  in  the  family  of 
the  Greenes  of  New  York  State. 

The  lines  of  Daniel  (2)  and  Edward  (2)  Greene,  sons  of 
John  and  Joan  Greene  of  Newport  and  Quidneset  have  not 
been  followed  out.  What  little  is  known  of  them  is  given  by 
Mr.  J.  O.  Austin  in  his  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode 
Island.  Mr.  Frank  Greene  of  Alfred,  New  York,  has  traced 
some  of  the  descendants  of  Benjamin  (2)  Greene,  particularly 
those  connected  with  the  migration  of  the  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tists to  New  York  State.  Benjamin  (2)  Greene  went  from 
Quidneset  about  1705  and  bought  land  in  Stonington,  Conn. 
He  returned  to  Kingstown  and  bought  land  there  in  1714 
which  he  soon  sold  to  John  Allen  of  Kingstown.  He  then 
moved  to  East  Greenwich,  where  he  died  between  January  7 
and  March  5,  1719. 
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James  (2)  Greene,  son  of  John  and  Joan  Greene  of  New- 
port and  Quidnisset,  R.  I.,  was  born  at  Newport  in  1655.  He 
died  at  North  Kingstown  in  1728.  His  first  wife  was  probably 
Elizabeth  Jenkins,  sister  of  Zechariah  Jenkins  of  Sandwich, 

* who  bought  land  of  Thomas  Langford  in  East  Greenwich. 
He  died  in  North  Kingstown.  His  will  was  proved  January 
14,  1722.  He  appointed  his  ‘‘cousin,”  i.  e.,  nephew,  John  (3) 
Greene,  executor.  This  was  doubtless  John  (3)  Greene,  son 
of  James  (2)  Greene  of  North  Kingstown,  and  mentioned  in 
his  father’s  will.  Zechariah  Jenkins  had  a sister  Elizabeth 
Jenkins  not  otherwise  accounted  for.  Elizabeth  Greene  died 
between  July  6,  1725,  and  May  5,  1727.  The  second  wife  of 
James  (2)  Greene  was  Ann. 

February  15,  1795/6.  James  Greene  sold  to  George  Wight- 
man  of  Rochester,  R.  I.,  i8j4  acres  of  land  in  the  Quidneset 
Purchase  that  Atherton  & Co.  had  granted  to  John  (i)  Greene 
of  Newport,  bounded  by  his  brothers,  Benjamin  (2)  Greene 
and  Edward  (2)  Greene.  All  this  land  lay  around  the  harbor 
called  first  Cocumcussuc,  then  Greene’s  Harbor,  and  now 
Allen’s  Harbor. 

Mention  was  made  earlier  in  this  paper  of  John  Greene, 
“now  of  this  colony,”  who  had  married  Abigail  Wardwell, 
daughter  of  Usal  Wardwell  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  and  had  children 
recorded  in  East  Greenwich  from  1685  to  1694.  He  was 
thought  by  some  genealogists  to  be  Lieut.  John  (2)  Greene, 
of  Newport,  oldest  son  of  John  (i)  and  Joan  Greene.  Among 
the  letters  to  Gen.  George  W.  Greene,  compiler  of  the  War- 
wick Greene  Genealogy,  was  one  from  a descendant  of  John 
Greene  of  East  Greenwich,  saying  that  this  John  Greene,  after 
arriving  in  this  country,  for  some  reason  had  changed  his 
name  from  Clarke  to  Greene  and  that  in  reality  his  name  was 
John  Clarke.  No  explanation  was  made  and  no  reason  given 
for  the  tradition. 

In  the  Providence  Gazette  for  October  15,  1797,  is  the  fol- 
lowing item,  which  thjrows  light  on  the  subject. 

“Ushal  Greene,  died  at  Coventry,  R.  L,  Oct.  15,  1797.  His 
father  was  a veteran  in  the  Army  of  Citizen  Cromwell  of  pro- 
tecting memory,  and  brought  to  America  a sword  with  which 
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he  had  fought  in  eleven  battles.  This  very  ancient  and  well 
tried  rapier  is  said  to  be  still  in  the  family.” 

This  Usal  Greene  was  son  of  John  and  Abigail  Wardwell 
Greene  and  was  born  January  23,  1694.  He  was  in  his  103rd 
year  when  he  died.  Almost  all  the  Usal  or  Yousel,  Wardwell 
and  Enfield  Greenes  can  be  traced  back  to  this  John  Clarke 
or  John  Greene  of  East  Greenwich. 

Louise  P.  Bates. 


Chronological  Check  List  of  Maps  of  Rhode 
Island  in  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society  Library 

{Continued  from  page  132.) 

1873- 

90.  Peirce,  Benjamin. 

Narragansett  Bay.  From  a frigonomical  survey  under  the 
direction  of  Benjamin  Peirce,  Superintendent  of  the  Survey  of 
the  Coast  of  the  United  States.  Scale  1-40000.  1873.  46x30. 

Note  the  “Aids  to  Navigation”  are  corrected  annually  on 
these  charts,  which  are  still  issued.  This  has  served  as  the 
basis  for  all  the  later  United  States  Government  charts  of  the 
bay. 

ii  “Aids  to  Navigation,”  corrected  to  1878.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1873- 

91.  Thompson,  J.  C. 

Ribbon  map  of  the  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay.  2^2x32. 
Providence.  J.  C.  Thompson  [1873].  L.  O.  C. 

1876. 

92.  

Map  of  the  Shores  of  Narragansett  Bay.  17x8.  In  Illus- 
trated Hand  Book  of  the  City  of  Providence,  R.  I.  [1876]. 
R.  I.  H.  S. 

1876. 

93.  Hopkins,  G.  M. 

Driving  Map  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island.  Newport 
County,  R.  I.  In  colprs.  15x2314.  [Phila.,  1876.]  L.  O.  C. 
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Rhode  Island.  Engraved  for  the  Rhode  Island  edition  of 
Warren’s  Common  School  Geography,  1877.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1877. 

95.  Russell,  Levi  W. 

Rhode  Island.  In  a geography  of  Rhode  Island.  J.  H. 
Butler  & Co.  Phila.,  1877.  L.  O.  C. 

1877. 

96.  Thompson,  J.  C. 

Map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions. From  recent  government  surveys  and  other  authentic 
sources.  Compiled  and  published  by  J.  C.  Thompson.  Copy- 
right 1876,  Prov.  1877.  In  colors.  40x30.  Census  of  1875. 
R.  I.  H.  S. 

ii  Same  with  census  of  1880  and  1885.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

iii  40x28  cut  and  mounted  on  cloth.  In  folder.  R.  I. 

State  Lib. 

iv  Same.  Compiled  by  J.  C.  Thompson.  Published  by 

S.  D.  Tilden,  1880.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

V Same.  [Thompson’s  name  omitted.]  Published  by 
S.  D.  Tilden,  1880.  R.  I.  H.  S. 
vi  Same  as  v,  dated  1881.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1877. 

97.  Thompson,  J.  C. 

Map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  published  by  J.  A.  & 
R.  A.  Reid  in  “A  Short  History  of  Rhode  Island,”  1877. 
Drawn  by  J.  C.  Thompson.  6x4.  In  Greene’s  “A  Short 
History  of  Rhode  Island,”  1877.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1878. 

98.  Thompson,  J.  C. 

Map  of  Narragansett  Bay  and  adjacent  territory,  showing 
the  points  of  interest  for  Excursionists,  Tourists,  &c.  W.  R. 
Fisk,  Photo-engraver,  Boston.  Drawn  by  J.  C.  Thompson. 
I2>^x7^.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

ii  Same.  In  Denison’s  “Picturesque  Narragansett  Sea 
and  Shore,”  1879.  R.  I.  H.  S. 
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iii  Same.  In  Munro’s  “Picturesque  Rhode  Island,”  i88i. 

R.  I.  H.  S. 

iv  Same.  Published  by  J.  A.  & R.  A.  Reid  in  “A  Guide 

to  Narragansett  Bay,”  1878. 

1878. 

99.  Rand,  McNally  & Co.’s. 

Rhode  Island.  I2x8p2.  In  colors.  From  Business  Atlas. 
Chicago,  1878.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

ii  In  “Indexed  county  and  township  pocket  map  and 
shippers’  guide  of  Rhode  Island.”  Chicago,  1878. 
12x854.  N.  Y.  P.  L. 
iii  In  same.  1884.  18°  I4p.  L.  O.  C. 

iv  In  same.  1893.  16°  I3p.  L.O.C. 

V In  same.  1911.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

Yi  In  same.  1913.  12°  30p.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1879. 

See  1878  Thompson. 

1880. 

100.  

Nantucket  Shoals  to  Block  Island.  From  IL  S.  Coast 
Survey,  1845-1872.  2554x38.  London  admiralty.  1880.  No. 
2890.  L.  O.  C. 

1880. 

See  1877  Thompson  (Tilden). 

See  1878  Thompson. 

1881. 

102.  Reid,  J.  A.  & R.  A. 

Map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  published  by  J.  A.  & R.  A, 
Reid.  6x4.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

ii  Same  in  Munro’s  “Picturesque  Rhode  Island,”  i88r. 

R.  I.  H.  S. 

1881. 

103.  [Coolidge,  Susan;  pseudonym  of  Sarah  C.  Woolsey,] 
[Humerous  Map  of  Narragansett  Bay.]  Circle  254  diam. 

“Some  Curious  Things  to  be  seen  in  Narragansett  Bay.”  In 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  August,  1881,  p.  482.  R.  I.  H.  S. 


Frefb  Intelligence, 


<»N  D O N,  Aoguftjo.  of  Ru3i»  batd«Krm5fiCi’|>fo!bwthe  fx-  6o  .wo,  «nt«rtd  the  fettiid, 

f,_N  thoufind  H»novtri*n.,  all  »nil  W Kiga.  »» s’  « ‘M 

rcflimentt.  kave  been  ard<red  to  protea  tUcif  trade  wUf»  trance.  lf>  con-  floeie  vtiiai  tlijl  ever  ) fffc,.  lU 

imwdiately  •,  probably  to  be  br</t  of  thi»  tefoludoi  M.  dc  MoniR  P H 1 L A D 1'  i.  P H I A,  Wav,  p' 

• o»tf  to  England,  that  m cafe  of  a viftory  Poulchkin,  Mmia«r  Pleajwter.uaty  of  the  Extras  of  a Ictsw  Iron.  M 
At  Taa,  great  reinfarcemcnti  may  he  feat  t»  Emoreti  to  oar  court,  lately  made  the  “A  fti^ite  has  anked  r 

f l^orth- America  and.  the  Well-  Indies.  following  declaration  to  Wcymimh ; wh:dt  brings  a cemrn  a^tmt  , 

A .»fi«  Ambaflador  of  Great  U.itain  to  the  “ 'fl*«  notwithllanding  sie  mar)#  friendly  tror.ps  being  cmbariced,  •ea.'y  t»  nfce*^ 

SutntGer^  of  the  United  Provinces  reprefcmatio.ns  againft  thrErigMb  arroga-  their  dcpariuc.  T,itif  ita  defcertr 
' - * '*^Sted  mamofia!  to  their  Hi’h ''"o  theirifelm  a right  to  detain  and  on  the  co:»ft  of  Great- B item,  which^onri-  , 

l,tWBpllaiptegofthePlrMi{herfi»"ci»  all  vefte;*.!>elo,-.g«  to  uat^l  ao  the  fupitttptijy  tduhe  ,Cor.^Psd.Jem  «.f  ^ 
of  GazcHe.  It  was  reierred  '”*7*  mterefted  in  the  d'.Farcnces  btrwsrn  *r ranee  a,td  ,SpaW<to  (.i/oPW.*  of?  Wici0|j'.:' 

to  tbe^ta  of  Holfluwi.'  and  th?  puUilher  FranPe  »«'!  Hnghtml,  th- court  ofUniidon  1ms  the  .kirdt  prorptfl  of  fu;  ct-  c;\-. 

# wa*if|Wy  iuftilcd.  has  .Hitherto  given  m re. tq fa  Or.  the  cu.i-  *•  I he  pt/i  ;.iu,^s  m Etiif.pe  's  e 

\*  Xh^  write  frora  Amfterds.n,  (hat  great  trary,  every  i.ay  neutui  fc  us  a 
■’  ««n8ernSlion  prevails  among  all  ranks  of the  b'lgh  lea«,  ami  ciitied 


people  who  are  mterefted' in  , he  Englifti  potti,  where  they  are  derr'-neJ  u id  nnanv  orders  b*ve  been  received  here  by  r 
luuds„  Which  have  fallen  five  per  *tnt. ‘“■roh'^’ pi'trx's,  an  1 rufica.rd  to  c.-  l.ous  n.er-dia.its,  from  their  fri-  ndr  i . F.ancfj? 


IUikIsk  Which  have  fallen  6ve  pe 

jhafk  ordered  their  co.'relpondems  ‘t'd  expciiive  ptoce 
toclK..“  owner*!,  I 


I h^iiu 

M truina  Mmi 


I'he  pt.h.iu^pis  1.1  Etiif.pe '8'e  ooh."’ 

! fonnly  of  Oj.j)(»i0n,  t -t  ,v  general- peace 
will  ial;e  pUcc  in  tl.efpiinp,,  and  maiy|i,  .7 


l.giily  pr.-j'.iJ  I ial  to  enter  into  Ip.ecul^tio.ni  ' 


N E W- 1.  O N'  U O K,  Oec  , . 

lowing  was  prefented  to  the  Pf«>  MneSy,  dcrer  u-'i(  1 top-.it  an  u.d  We  have  a.n  attount  ii  ■- N*v, 
lilHy  by  the  KuIBin  AmbalTa.  Wlitu  violence. is  nc.  - .iruird  io.*o,:o.v  ;hc  that  41  00  troops  kidy  rr.iba.I.rd  iheie  a 
»A  "d'*at  London ; example  ot  the  K, -.g.  nt  bwe.,c,i  a ul  Ucn- 1,7,  ,.nd  time  n-i'l  were  U|-,n  ih-  point  of 

r ' Imperial  Mdefty  of  xll  the  Ruf-  by  equip, n ip  a ftfrad.-u'i  to  proiett  Uiirno  for  C...0I  i.a  or  Ceotgia,  but  hav. 

i-'*  lu,^nr.Jeringthat  t'lc.nayilltionofthe And  ,'iat  u any  Wj,  imel!q,ciKe  that  Count  D’Uinng 
*,  li»rlb-iea,  the  coatl  of  UulTta,  Den-  attempts  to  Roo  aveffelcar-  was  Pill  -m  that  toalf,  they  had  prudently 

Swcd.«(i,  requites  her  immeJutc  RuiTun  colours  l^r  hai  vii-  diici.-^baikcd, 

^ ^nd'ihzi  thofe  t.vfa  JrmvfK.  dcred  torcc  to  he  opo^jird  to  (urcca  r.\i  li  O S T O N,  D: 


A 


^wedeOi  requiics  her  immediate  tfitig  Rubun  colours  brr  .\Iaitfty  hai  .n-  diiei.ibaiked. 

, ■ ‘ ' , n O S T O X.  r>:c.j^  . V# 

allT’as  the  'lalt  year  tin  American 'hat  Inch  EngHh  vefliU'.a'.l  be  titatcv!  .s  There  arc  letters  irv  t-jv.  n wl.-cB 

tiilbatne*  took  ftveral  vrOTels  bjund  to  » P'''*'*-  Such  i>roccJo,c  Isei.ng  comrary  us,  irom  the  bell  authoib.',  that  thtSe^!^  ’-4 

Archanael.hasiificrinmedtoordrrafqiu,  u>  the  treaty  of  commrtce  lubhRing  be- U Graire,  with  a fquadron  of  8 
.wftn-efdxi  .'S  of  the  bin,  and  fnmt  frigates,  twern  the  two  ind  by  viitu:  of  ihe  line,  and  aboue  the  fame 

V#  crviifc  ah  Ahofe  Cal.  '(Ti'ey  (haJJ  be  -Sito 

-■i4n.-naiiaSjy^ftoiirwmni^^^^  with  rbe  Otmm-.n  Sc  ,u  . do.a^’ the  war  pj.,y  lu  Chefspeak  E»y.  to  pitr 
’rayisatim  ebRlually,  ti  ul  tu  c.xpcl  troni  l'-‘'  •*  ' - 'fO-b*-  i.>«  '>ei»  manner  cticnmftanres  w.lt  '1 

iho^parwallcruTnqvrirel*.,  any  mui-  nr.,K'ankl,n,  M,.  nl*  I . ■mpoiei.tia'y  ihr  irrv.ce  of  the  Cnited  States  \ .-'-v-  p '| 
Her  ft'  - I nlare.  , , A •>  ’’  -it  -ht  ibos  1$  a perfiai  u:.h  cotr.e  to tOnrtt^ll 

has  f'c  ii-i;j,. ; i->  . V.-J-.  Oil  bo*-d  i lie  af  this  !quadiT»i,"s  i^-  . 

;ii  In  :ia,.i  fi.mi  of  4pum,  ;ri  CiiSlapeak  Ibi-r,  and 

to  C.'f  c.  C-  - k 11  in  ,g-  f,  ;i  (yr.i.l  g h'l  poic-:'  o-  tif  -Kr'  {«M.f 

...i  j v;>-(ajir  [IriUiii  tpe  oiiifi  ; -..t  jl  ihf  lquaiJ-_.i.  T'bk 

ti^-  E ll  1, idles, a, id  foraiil;  i.a-,  al  aid  m.ut  g vc  i;ieat  si.'.dmo»«:j^ 

• i al  ip:r.t  to  the  aaule  or  An  eri.a,  and  da-A-fe'* 

fr-un  ii.c.-ilLatei  how  far  our  good  aU.ei  are  crH'l 
'■»l-L  .;ged  in  it.  At  t!;e  U nc  time  ii 


t 09  ever,  witiuut 
^ {it^ijICy,  in  miking  I 's  de.'lat 


in  te  the 

t n.  f.midon,  ••.p  ts  .v  1 1 .fids,  tia;  Amc.. 

S-  -Wfrwsle.-.:  .my  dnajrr..:iif which  in  iy  a-  h -''*1  f' 
»•  T'Jjfi'o.n  its  exsciuiuii,  the  n'i.il'ii  court  v-’i 
S V,#txp.ersly  forbid  any  o;  her  fli  ;ji 
.'WVar,  p.ivaieers  or  let''cii  o.‘  rui'qur,  to  mvdy 
p'Aihaa  in  t'lo'.'e  parts,  or  to  Tt-'v-a-iy  vcifsl  . S:po 
»ilbe  nortii  lea,  v.'.s.e  1' 


ciilcd  hmv.t 
A r.-licr.;;^  it 

iiiei  crowns  Sir  J'lf  t)h  k 1.1  A.e,  ,t  thj  n 

nav'ga'.ion. vi.  i-tiut  a numuer  pf.L'atris  i.,.,  s Cir  cl.'eduail/ dimp  c-lir  e.-.cm c,  who  know- 

Ih.it  irom  thii '•“kd  t. -Ui  M'Jlir.d,  laden  wirlt  i},j  c,i|,  the  1-Vetuii  have  for.thcij^ 

xnealure  the  court  of ’Lori.io  ! wlUdci.vc  h'-ld  pk>«s,  mortals,  bat  guu;..  wder.  Cc-.  fo.p,  „t  j,  ,,t  in  various  qtiauets,  tor  tlic 
•««dv.-n:,nm;s  to  her  own  trad--.”  tor  iV,.ihm,  8c In  cwi;equ.,ice  ot  in. . p.otafUjri  of  iL .:  ewimaJe,  and  prciccu- 

■ I Vcry'llauering,  truly,  tc,  Gre.vt-B.'ita'n  I '’’‘'■iiigrn-v,  oiders  »/.-e  rrllet  Jiy  lent  tion  of  t.heu  oa.n  lervici*, ’hail  no,  appro 

' if  fheJ,,:,  befo  duped  ’ s io  imieine  a H.  rt  f'u'''- 'he  .\diui.aity  to  tiyi-.i-u  .1,  r .r  two  henfi^ns  th.'  tr.ty  wiald  f| 


Rive  the  foi-  and  ta,  iuU.' 
Her  ;.Lj.-(ly  lla.teit  h^r 


J:.t  by  Kuiha  - 
r;can  tru'.aeis.  ihr..'. 
lieodly  1 was  ' 

heEiiulUM.-  '■  * 

■ tiu.;-  a trea-  < ''p.r  » f 
the" 


’of  the  hue  ami  frigates  1 
to.opp  • ;wi  or  t - ■ 

Stff  '<t  rqpaliy  ibatr-r:..:,  1 
“ tffpri  fenauon  ir.sde 
r.'iliy  ly  SeiPsce.ofl.cr h..vin  ■ ru, 
ty  w.th  she  aVnier:  in  Suiter, 

V..'  ' Tener.iUs  prill -iple.s,  and 
me,]  - .'r  endiy  intent  ' tis.l 

A priysfeerof  Mai.cllts  fnei  fou'-  F-iq 
1 ib  fliip*  0-  ler  (,s|.,voy(,f  a fr;,->ate  v.,  ,... 
Sse  feught  iv.  1C  ' n-r,  » a!  e,  a'..n,t  t 
letirr,  w.'ieii  the  1 :.b,,ip  .;r  '-liurair.i 
• Slp,_  a.-.U  ainrtcu  i Ca,  rut  ..  .'.3  f-.lif  ih'p 
Wiiithare  value.!  at  five  unif.  -iS. 


imiii -J.i;':./,  to  -ntcicc^  c it^vi.e  fu. 

this  torce 

Irom  |o.n'',.irur;h,AoK.9  ..oifta  ,i 


liaart  frt^  thii 
cle  feus.  Wttis 


,-S„ 


,harl 

iliii 


lorcc  lor . 

: alliti  are  nui'.e's  Ot  the 
»4  iP.e  tenuiiy  ui 
ciiiy’i  hop. refisft.ng 

It  ll*  f.jtuiiward,  ate? 
r.a;  vd!  be  fia-e  i thn 
Mii.lt  ill  QiOSfr;*, 

oi 


toil'— the  large miifri>e«|^^^ps»  . 

I a fecoiid  tiiiif  at  New- ldfvC*»A 


The  ill  fou-deJ  r 
bear,  ci'oili-.cil  ior  ,-j 
. , tt.rdft*  I.' 'i’.r  ,;e  . n 

^loi.A.nted  ; ) I .vj. 
iqpkirgc»L.»  ; the  I;*H 


r E V 


t,  U.ijJo  illia-!,  I'.in'.cJ  l-y  J, 


■ Cipt.  V.c  arm  a-i  e;.,;;  inceRcii 
, .i,  ,v.ith  antell'i'sn, . .-unhe.- .cquif; 
ueril  ki  ■ .1,,  . ...» lUMid  ; the  - d-i  1 

I 1.  I i.i,...a;  .'t  (L-.  'hci  I«i  ti.e  dri 

Mn,  . ..  . 1;  .ii-ji,..,,  y^u!  irecuto: 

■I  , -1;..:  ;uh.:-ar  i'  ffu;harUd 
•v  .:,  ,.  .ii,,rn-  ' i!iat  have  hean  waiting  for  a fate  oppoft#?. 

MJ ! '•t  '-?■  . ity  to  fail  for,  Gaorqia,  .mJ  foine  perbap' 

• ■ «:.  • ••  1 • '•"•••- 1»  the  Weft  Indies'  svUi  be  einbargoeo  t, 

' ■ ■.'Hi  . :.  ■■  .0  ,'j,.Liriti!h  iTUiierimufi  be  railed  ju  ®#* 

I ■ ; ■•  a >hi-.r  1-  ghoyyu  f „,;e  wal  bp  fafe.whiit  .he  Suppi 

1'  1'-  ‘ ■ -••^'■.f.,ir  M'w.Yi.tk  and  iUhh.x.-U  be 

. ; r .i.ra,-.:.  ....  '-f  .;rn,uud  : In  r..i.t,mi  fcivi.  e couid  be  ' 

....  ..  - , ,,jgit‘fe...io,)ib;ea(  more  cii.-iit.al  than  nai» 
which  we  h'l  cf'jf  fum  ■’;e  p' -fence  <rf 
a A..  -T  • '-y  (he  lqoalti.;i‘of.k«  CvUiuL'h>.»“M  ^ 

.1  ib.j'  1.1  j-t  , ...1,  , , 

\V  H E D E N. 


A REVOLUnOMARY  BROAD.SIDE,  PRINTED  BY  J.  WEEDEN,  A HITHERTO 
UaNKNowN  Newport  Printer,  .and  recently  Obtained 
BY  Mr.  Hamilton  B.  Tompkin.s  of  Newport 


Miniature  of 
Freelove  Olney  Scott 
By  Copley 


Recently  obtained  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 
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1881. 

See  1866  Nicholson. 

See  1877  Thompson  (Tilden). 

See  1878  Thompson  (Tilden). 

1882. 

104.  Thompson,  J.  C. 

Balloon  View  of  Narragansett  Bay.  [1882].  6x7^.  R.  I. 

H.  S. 

From  “Baloon  and  Panoramic  Views  of  Narragansett  Bay 
and  its  border.”  1882.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1883. 

105.  Thompson,  J.  C. 

Map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions. Compiled  and  published  by  J.  C.  Thompson,  Provi- 
dence. J.  C.  Thompson.  1883.  17x13.  In  colors.  L.  O.  C. 
Compare  1887  Thompson. 

1883. 

106.  Ellis  [J.  W.]  and  Rotch  [Wm.]. 

Plan  of  the  Boundary  line  between  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island  in  accordance  with  the  acts  of  1883. 
Februar}^  16,  1884.  126x23  manuscript.  R.  I.  St.  Lib. 

ii  Same  reduced.  28x8^.  Printed  in  report  of  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Northern  Boundary  Line,  1884. 
R.  I.  H.  S. 

1884. 

107.  Reid,  J.  A.  & R.  A. 

A bird’s  eye  view  of  Narragansett  Bay  and  view  of  Point 
Judith.  Copyright  1884.  Published  with  ‘‘The  Narragansett” 
for  1877.  N.  Y.  P.  L. 

1884. 

See  1878  Rand  McNally. 

1885. 

108.  

Map  of  Island  of  Rhode  Island.  Inset  in  Map  of  Newport. 
In  Guide  Book  for  1885  Newport.  5x3.  R.  I.  H.  S. 
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1885. 

109.  

Rhode  Island.  io^x8}4.  In  colors.  Inset  map  of  Block 
Island.  In  R.  I.  Manual  from  1885-6  to  1888-9.  I-  H.  S. 
ii  Recut  showing  Narragansett.  In  R.  I.  Manual  from 
1899-90  to  1892-3.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1885. 

no.  Rand  McNally  & Co. 

Map  of  Rhode  Island.  5x2^  in  colors  on  page  89  in  Rand- 
McNally  & Co.  Pocket  Atlas  of  the  World.  Chicago,  1885. 
ii  Same.  1886  edit.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1885. 

111.  Lawton,  Wm.  H.,  Jr. 

Map  of  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island,  surveyed  by  Wm.  H. 
Lawton,  Jr.  1885. 

ii  Same.  Revised  1893.  36x23.  In  Elliott  & Flynn’s 
Atlas  of  the  city  of  Newport.  1893.  L.  O.  C. 

1885. 

1 12.  Thompson,  J.  C. 

Chromatic  Balloon  View  of  Narragansett  Bay.  Published 
by  J.  C.  Thompson,  Providence,  1885.  10x12  in  covers.  R.  I. 

H.  S. 


See  1887  Thompson. 

See  1885  Rand-McNally. 
See  1887  Thompson. 


1885. 

1886. 
1886. 
1886. 


1 13.  Reid,  J.  A.  & R.  A. 

Map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  published  by  J.  A.  & R. 
A.  Reid.  Providence,  R.  I.  loj^xyj^.  In  Greene’s  “The 
Providence  Plantations  for  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years.” 
1886.  R.  I.  H.  S. 


1887. 


See  1884  Reid. 
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1887. 

1 14.  Thompson,  J.  C. 

Map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions. Compiled  and  published  by  J.  C.  Thompson.  Provi- 
dence, 1887.  Copyright  1886.  17x13.  In  colors.  R.  I.  H.  S. 
Compare  1883  Thompson. 

ii  Same,  in  R.  I.  State  Census  for  1885.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1887. 

II5-  

Maps  accompanying  the  agreement  between  the  States  deter- 
mining certain  boundary  lines.  March,  1887.  Manuscript. 
Six  plats  in  three  rolls.  R.  I.  St.  Lib. 

1887. 

1 16.  Bogert  & Shedd. 

Map  referred  to  in  the  agreement  between  ....  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island.  1887.  30RIX19.  Triangulation  sketch  inset 
8x6. 

i In  report  of  the  Connecticut  Commissioners  on  the 

Boundary  Line  between  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, January,  1888.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

ii  In  Rep.  of  the  Commission  on  State  Boundary,  1887. 

Providence,  1887.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1888. 

1 17.  Reid,  J.  A.  & R.  A. 

A bird’s  eye  view  of  Narragansett  Bay.  Copyright  1888  by 
J.  A.  & R.  A.  Reid.  23^x16.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

From  3d  edition  of  Grieve’s  “Picturesque  Narragansett.” 
R.  I.  H.  S. 

Compare  1884  Reid. 

1890. 

1 18.  

Map  of  Railroads  in  Rhode  Island,  1890.  Prepared  for 
Railroad  Commissioner.  15^x1214.  R.  L H.  S. 

ii  In  reports  from  1890  to  1892.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

iii  In  colors  in  report  for  1893.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

iv  Maps  dated  from  1895  to  1910  appear  in  report  for 

previous  year.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

V 1910.  In  report  for  1909  and  1910.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

vi  1912.  In  report  for  1911.  R.  I.  H.  S. 
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Topographical  Atlas  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey (1882-8)  in  co-operation  with  the  State.  1891.  Fol. 
17^x13%.  10  maps.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

ii  Same,  with  Preston  & Rounds  imprint  on  title  page. 

R.  I.  H.  S. 

iii  Same  mounted  as  a single  sheet,  entitled  “Topographi- 

cal Map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations  by  the  United  States  Survey  in 
Co-operation  with  the  State.”  66x47.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

iv  Same.  Issued  in  15  sheets  by  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 

vey, 1892-1894.  These  sheets  butt  on  each  other, 
while  the  sheets  of  the  Topographical  Atlas  (i)  lap 
over  on  each  other.  17x13^.  In  colors.  The 
Rhode  Island  sheets  are 

(1)  Block  Island 

(2)  Charlestown 

(3)  Kent 

(4)  Burrillville 

(5)  Providence 

(6)  Narragansett  Bay 

(7)  Newport 

(8)  Sakonnet 

The  Government  circular  erroneously  states  that  there  are 
sixteen  sheets  dealing  with  Rhode  Island. 

These  sheets  have  been  reprinted  from  time  to  time.  R.  I. 
H.  S. 

The  Topographical  Atlas,  (i),  was  issued  by  J.  C.  Thomp- 
son, and  contains  place  names  which  do  not  appear  upon  the 
sheets  issued  by  the  Government.  The  remainder  of  these 
Thompson  Atlases  were  sold  to  Preston  & Rounds  and  bear 
their  imprint  also. 

1891. 

120. 

Rhode  Island  County  Map.  In  Topographical 

Atlas  1891.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

( To  be  continued) 


(9)  Fall  River 

(10)  Franklin 

(11)  Blackstone 

(12)  Webster 

(13)  Putnam 

(14)  Moosup 

(15)  Stonington 
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AN  EARLY  SLATE  GRAVE  STONE,  1704 

New  England  is  rich  in  these  early  stones.  Quaint  designs,  interesting  lettering, 
slateof  gray,  blue  or  purple,  all  lend  character  to  these  humble  monuments.  The 
stone  here  shown  is  rather  unusual  in  its  well-carved  coat-of-arms.  The  death’s  head 
with  wings  is  a common  design,  but  in  this  case  it  is  quaintly  supplemented  by  a small 
hour-glass,  also  winged. 

The  scroll  work  at  the  sides  of  the  stone  is  the  rather  crude  carving  of  convention- 
alized fruit  and  flowers  reflecting  the  renaissance  spirit  of  the  time.  This  stone  is  in 
the  Old  Granary  Burial  Ground,  Boston,  and  the  photograph  is  here  reproduced 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Frank  Cousins. 
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Types  of  Early  New  England  Gravestones 

By  George  L.  Miner. 

IVith  Illustrative  Sketches  by  the  Author. 

A man  who  has  the  temerity  to  affirm  that  he  knows  all  the 
early  burial  grounds  in  New  England  lays  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  foolhardiness.  The  larger  grave  yards  of  the  colonial 
period  are  all  well  known.  But  every  now  and  then  the 
searcher  for  old  stones  stumbles  upon  a hitherto  unsuspected 
treasure.  Now  and  again  a little  family  plot  appears  in  the 
midst  of  a country-side  com  field  or  on  bleak  knoll  overgrown 
with  brush  through  which  peep  ancient  stones  of  the  same  type 
as  their  better-kept  city  contemporaries. 

It  would  therefore  be  a difficult  task  to  catalogue  all  the 
Rhode  Island  burial  grounds  containing  stones  of  the  colony 
days.  But  for  purposes  of  a study  of  early  burial  stones  the 
field  is  rich,  even  though  it  may  not  be  completely  tilled. 

The  most  interesting  period  of  our  native  grave  stones  lies 
between  the  settlement  dates  and  a century  later.  The  stones 
begin  to  get  “modem”  when  the  dates  pass  1750.  Rhode  Island 
originally  consisted  of  four  settlements : Providence,  settled 
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in  1636;  Portsmouth,  in  1638;  Newport,  in  1639;  Warwick,  in 
1642.  Burial  conditions  were  primitive.  The  family  burial 
ground  prevailed.  It  is  true  of  Rhode  Island,  and  particularly 
of  Providence,  that  individual  burying  plots  persisted  for  sev- 
eral generations,  until  the  community  church  yard  or  cemetery 
gained  recognition.  Connecticut  has  many  family  plots  of  the 
first  century,  but  the  custom  appears  more  universal  in  Rhode 
Island.  Massachusetts  early  established  community  burying 
places ; five  famous  ones  are  the  King’s  Chapel,  the  Copp’s  Hill 
and  the  Old  Granary  of  Boston,  the  two  old  grounds  in  Salem, 
and  Burial  Hill  in  Plymouth.  The  lack  of  ecclesiastical  unity. 


THE  “WOLF  STONE” 


This  rough  slab  of  granite,  at  Wequetequock,  just  on  the  border 
near  Westerly,  is  a form  of  monument  used  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
settlements.  It  is  rarely  found  with  legible  inscription. 

which  we  suspect  among  our  Rhode  Island  settlers,  doubtless 
accounts  for  numerous  private  burial  grounds.  Add  to  this 
poverty. 

Stones  dated  prior  to  1700  are  comparatively  rare.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  Rhode  Island  but  of  practically  all  of  New 
Engiland.  Plymouth  has  six.  Boston,  early  the  home  of 
wealth,  has  a goodly  number, — but  even  so,  to  hazard  an  esti- 
mate without  accurate  counting,  not  more  than  a very  few 
dozen.  Salem  is  especially  rich  in  these  early  stones,  many 
of  them  remarkably  interesting  bits  of  burial  architecture. 
New  London  has  five,  Hartford  a handful,  Stonington  has 
one, — to  cite  a fev/  cases  of  other  settlements  contemporaneous 
with  those  of  Rhode  Island.  Providence,  though  our  earliest 
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settlement,  has  none  of  the  seventeenth  century  stones,  for  a 
particular  reason  which  I will  presently  show.  Portsmouth 
and  Little  Compton  yield  a few.  Newport  is  rather  rich  in 
them.  The  reason  for  the  rarity  of  the  ‘‘sixteen-hundred” 


THE  TABLE  STONE 

This  example,  found  at  Wequetequock,  is  of  blue-gray  slate,  over  five 
inches  thick  and  is  very  well  carved  with  a coat-of-arms  in  relief  and 
with  rosettes  in  the  corners.  The  underpinning  is  of  native  granite. 
Date  1720. 

stones  in  the  settlements  of  New  England  is  variously  ac- 
counted for.  At  Plymouth,  we  are  told,  the  pioneers  concealed 
their  early  graves  lest  the  Indians  discover  their  heavy  death 
toll.  This  reason  would  be  inadequate  after  the  first  period 
of  settlement.  The  plausible  explanation  would  seem  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  the  material  used  for  almost  all  the  early 
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grave  stones  was  necessarily  that  nearest  at  hand,  was  thus 
native  granite  or  conglomerate  such  as  is  commonly  found 
outcropping  through  New  England  and  which,  while  excellent 
stuff  for  stone  walls,  quickly  rubs  smooth  under  the  attrition 
of  rain  and  frost.  In  the  early  days  of  the  settlements  trans- 
portation facilities  were  meagre  indeed ; slenderness  of  pocket- 
book  forbade  the  carriage  of  such  heavy  material  as  stone  for 
any  distance. 

It  is  thus  self-evident  that  during  the  first  half  century  of 
our  settlement  period  practically  all  the  grave  stones  were  of 
local  stone.  That  many  of  these  were  marked,  usually  by 
inscribed  lettering  more  or  less  rudely  executed,  is  undoubt- 
edly true.  A number  of  such  inscribed  granite  stones  are  to- 
day to  be  found,  but  evidence  gained  from  a study  of  these 
stones  themselves  leads  us  to  the  opinion  that  in  every  case 
these  inscriptions  in  native  stone  have  been  recut,  and  that 
unless  they  had  been  recut  the  lettering  would  today  be 
illegible. 

In  proof  of  this  statement  let  me  refer  to  two  stones  in  the 
Wequetequock  burial  ground, — not  in  Rhode  Island,  but  just 
over  the  line  in  Stonington,  Connecticut.  I regret  going  out- 
side the  Rhode  Island  border  line,  but  this  example  is  so 
clear  and  pertinent  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  another  as 
good.  These  two  stones  were  placed  at  Wequetequock  in 
1 66 1 and  1690.  They  are  both  of  native  granite, — huge  rough- 
hewn  slabs  laid  flat  on  the  top  of  the  grave.  The  1690  stone, 
measuring  approximately  six  feet  long  by  eighteen  inches  wide 
and  rising  irregularly  some  six  to  twelve  inches  above  the  turf, 
bears  a deep  chiselled  inscription  which  has  been  retouched 
vigorously.  This  recutting  was  done  about  1899,  at  the  time 
of  the  Wequetequock  monument  celebration.  (Whether  this 
inscription  had  previously  been  retouched  I have  no  evidence. 
But  that  it  is  substantially  as  when  first  cut  is  undoubtedly  a 
fact.  Miss  Caulkins  in  The  History  of  New  London,  pub- 
lished in  1853,  quotes  the  inscription  exactly  as  it  is  today.) 

The  1661  stone,  known  for  generations  as  the  Walter  Palmer 
gravestone,  has  completely  lost  its  original  inscription,  but  that 
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it  was  inscribed  is  a matter  of  evidence.  (See  Proceedings  of 
the  Wequetequock  Burying  Ground  Association,  1899.) 

The  conclusions  thus  clearly  indicated  in  the  case  of  these 
two  adjacent  early  stones  lead  to  the  strongly  supported  theory 
that  many  of  the  native  stones  may  have  been  inscribed,  but 
that  the  elements  have  gradually  erased  the  chiselled  marks. 
It  is  my  personal  belief  that  practically  all  the  field  stones  which 
we  so  often  see  dotting  the  old  burial  places, — nameless  and 
dateless,  worn  and  pitted  by  the  New  England  storms, — were 


SAMUEL  WHIPPLE  STONE,  1710 

The  earliest  stone  in  the  North  Burial 
Ground,  Providence.  Gray  slate,  with  wing^ed 
death’s  head.  The  sketch  does  not  show  the 
rather  crude  scroll  work  at  the  sides  of  the 
stone. 

originally  marked  with  at  least  initials  and  date, — home-made 
monuments. 

The  surviving  grave  stones  of  dates  prior  to  1700,  whose 
inscriptions  are  today  legible,  and  whose  quaint  designs  and 
lettering  are  such  interesting  subjects  of  observation  to  the 
antiquarian,  are,  with  the  exception  of  a few  native  stone 
sun/ivors,  like  the  Wequetequock  example  with  rechiselled 
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lettering,  all  of  a more  enduring  material.  That  material  is 
slate.  (Local  stone  in  the  case  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  was 
the  Connecticut  red  sandstone,  a material  less  durable  than 
slate,  but  less  perishable  than  conglomerate  and  field  granite. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  it  may  be  roughly  stated  that 
the  I/th  century  stones  that  exist  today  are  of  slate,  except 
for  possibly  a few  cases  of  local  sandstone  in  Connecticut  and 
here  and  there  an  occasional  granite  survival.) 

It  is  obvious  that  those  who  could  afford  slate  for  grave 
stones  would  be  comparatively  well-to-do.  For  most  of  the 
early  slate  came  probably  from  Braintree,  Massachusetts. 
This  has  been  a most  elusive  fact  to  trace.  Slate  quarries 
were  not  common.  Providence  had  one  some  time  last  cen- 
tury,  though  this  “slate”  was  probably  blue  sandstone  and 
much  softer  than  real  slate.  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  had  a 
quarry  as  early  as  1752.  (See  Marvin  : History  of  Lancaster ; 
also  Nourse:  Military  Annals  of  Lancaster.)  Boston  had  ad- 
jacent slate  quarries  at  an  early  date.  (See  Shurtleff : Typo- 
graphical History  of  Boston,  p.  188;  also  Windsor:  History  of 
Boston,  Vol.  I,  p.  4.) 

Frequent  reference  is  found  to  the  belief  that  much  of  the 
earl}^  slate  was  Welsh  stone  imported  in  the  slab  for  use  as 
grave  stones,  or  cut  in  England  and  imported  in  finished  state. 
Several  quotations  could  be  given  from  modern  writers  stating 
that  early  grave  stones  were  brought  from  England.  (E.  g. 
Rev.  F.  Denison  in  Providence  Journal  and  Westerly  and  Its 
Witnesses ; Miss  Grace  D.  Wheeler  in  Homes  of  Our  Ances- 
tors in  Stonington;  Davis:  Ancient  Landmarks  of  Plymouth; 
Perkins:  Llandbook  of  Old  Burial  Hill,  Plymouth.) 

But  so  far  I have  found  no  direct  authority  for  the  import- 
ing of  the  Welsh  slate.  Probably  tradition  is  right  and  the 
evidence  is  waiting  to  be  recorded.  Examination  of  the  early 
slate  grave  stones  is  a fascinating  study.  They  show  a won- 
derful variety  in  color,  in  texture  and  in  workmanship.  They 
run  from  light  gray  to  pale  green,  from  light  blue  to  an  azure 
like  a slab  of  lapis  lazuli.  Some  of  the  slate  is  mellow  and 
mossy;  some  is  as  smooth,  clear  and  hard  as  flint.  I have  a 
“rubbing”  of  a dark  purple  slate  grave  stone,  dated  1719,  of 
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such  quality  that  after  two  hundred  years  of  New  England 
seasons  near  the  Connecticut  coast  at  Wequetequock  its  letter- 
ing and  festoon  design  are  as  clear  and  sharp-edged  as  though 
cut  this  morning.  Even  the  little  scratch  lines  ruled  across 
the  stone  to  keep  the  letters  in  line  are  still  there. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Providence  has  so  few  fine  old  burial 
grounds  containing  stones  of  early  dates.  When  in  1760  the 
town  widened  its  “Back  street”  and  established  the  bounds  of 
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MARY  WILLETT  STONE,  1669 

This  slate  stone  is  one  of  the  earliest  in 
Rhode  Island.  It  is  in  the  Wannamoisett 
Burial  Ground,  East  Providence.  It  is 
without  carving,  but  with  interesting  let- 
tering. 

Benefit  Street,  the  avenue  marched  ruthlessly  through  the  back 
lots  of  Roger  Williams  and  his  fellow  settlers.  Scores  of 
graves  with  their  quaint  stones  were  removed  to  the  North 
Burial  Ground,  which  had  been  laid  out  in  1700,  and  undoubt- 
edly scores  disappeared.  Saint  John’s  church  yard  dates  from 
1722.  Swan  Point  is  altogether  modern,  though  it  contains 
a number  of  fairly  early  stones  removed  thither  from  the 
burying  ground  of  Hayward  Park. 

Up  to  a few  years  ago  one  of  the  original  home  burial  lots 
of  a first  settler  remained  in  practically  its  primitive  state. 
This  was  the  plot  of  Pardon  Tillinghast  near  the  south  end 
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of  Benefit  street.  But  this  quaint  relic,  while  the  plot  of 
ground  is  saved  today  and  is  adorned  by  a modern  monument 
of  polished  g’ranite,  has  lost  its  old  stones  and  all  its  quaint- 
ness. 

Newport’s  well  known  burial  places  are  worthy  of  special 
study.  The  Common  Burying  ground,  Old  Trinity  Church  yard, 
the  Coddington  ground,  and  the  Baptist  yard  contain  many  early 
stones  of  great  interest.  Barrington’s  sightly  Burial  Hill  begins 
with  the  Carpenter  stone  of  I/03  ; Tyler’s  Point  ground  has  one 
of  1702 ; Prince’s  Hill  is  later,  1724;  while  the  “ancient  Wanna- 
moisett”  grave  yard  at  the  head  of  Bullock’s  cove  has  the  well 
known  Thomas  Willett  stone,  dated  1674. 

Warwick  started  with  its  family  burial  grounds,  but  in  1663 
we  hear  of  a “buryinge  place  layd  out  for  ye  towne,”  the  loca- 
tion of  which  is  in  doubt.  The  Sarah  Tefft  stone,  now  among 
the  exhibits  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  has  been 
considered  the  earliest  Warwick  stone  known.  It  is  a rather 
crude  slab  of  unfinished  local  stone,  presumably  granite,  and 
bears  an  inscription  plainly  recut,  ending  with  the  date  1642. 
Generally  speaking,  recut  inscriptions  must  be  scrutinized  care- 
fully and  with  suspicion.  The  restorer’s  chisel  is  likely  to  jump 
at  conclusions;  a half  obliterated  date  may  easily  lead  him  a 
couple  of  decades  astray.  So  in  the  case  of  this  famous 
Sarah  Tefft  stone,  if  the  1642  were  the  original  date,  this 
would  be  one  of  the  earliest  marked  stones  in  New  England. 
But  Warwick  was  not  settled  till  1642  and  we  find  no  record 
of  Teffts  there  so  early.  We  do,  however,  find  the  record  of 
a Sarah  Tefft,  wife  of  Joshua  Tefft.  The  birth  of  their  son 
Peter  is  recorded  on  March  14,  1672.  May  v/e  not  suspect  a 
slip  of  the  chisel  in  the  restoration  of  this  early  stone  and 
again  restore  the  inscription  to  read  “died  March  i6th,  1672,” 
instead  of  “March  16,  1642?”  It  would  be  ungracious  to  find 
fault  with  the  desire  to  preserve  the  inscriptions  of  our  ancient 
monuments,  but  it  is  at  least  pertinent  to  register  a plea  for 
exceeding  care  and  accuracy  in  restoration. 

So  far  as  I know  no  attempt  has  been  made  at  a classification 
of  the  features  of  the  early  stones  that  will  give  the  visitor  to 
old  burial  grounds  a key  to  a deeper  interest  than  the  mere 


THE  REDWOOD  LIBRARY,  NEWPORT,  IN  1768 
From  a pencil  sketch  by  Du  Simitiere,  now  owned  by  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia 


« 


From  a pencil  sketch  made  by  Du  Simitiere  in  1768.  The  original  is  owned  by  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphi 
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admiring  of  the  quaint  carving,  the  old-fashioned  lettering,  the 
naive  epitaphs,  the  ofttimes  crude  spelling  and  the  general 
sanctity  of  age.  But  we  may  say  that  roughly  three  kinds  of 
stones  practically  cover  the  forms  of  the  first  century  burial 
monuments  with  inscriptions : 

1 —  The  rough-hewn  slab  of  native  New  England  granite 
laid  on  top  of  the  grave.  (The  so-called  “wolf-stones.'') 

2 —  The  Table  stone,  sometimes  termed  “tombs," — the  hori- 
zontal slab,  finished,  set  on  pillars  or  underpinning. 

3 —  The  upright  slate  grave  stone. 

And  after  these  early  period  stones,  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  comes  a fourth  period  merging  into 
the  modem  and  including  the  larger  upright  slabs  of  granite, 
red  sandstone,  brown  stone  and  marble. 

The  first  kind,  the  rough-hewn  slab,  is  rare.  Doubtless  many 
such  exist  unidentified,  because  they  now  have  no  inscriptions 
by  which  we  know  them  as  grave  stones.  These  slabs,  like 
those  examples  at  Wequetequock  above  described,  were  laid 
prone  on  top  of  the  mound  with  the  intention,  tradition  says, 
of  keeping  the  wolves  from  digging  up  the  body, — hence  the 
term  “wolf-stone."  We  suspect,  however,  that  the  stronger 
reason  for  the  huge  slab  was  the  wish  to  found  a monument 
more  ambitious  than  the  ordinary  field  stone  when  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  procure  a carved  “worked"  memorial. 

The  Table  stones  were  obviously  within  the  reach  of  the 
comparatively  well-to-do  of  the  early  settlers,  and  while  they 
are  found  in  many  of  the  old  burying  grounds,  their  number 
is  extremely  small  in  proportion  to  the  upright  slate  stones  of 
the  period.  In  Boston  and  Salem,  where  wealthy  persons 
were  buried,  are  found  table  stones  of  early  dates.  Little 
Compton  has  four  table  stones  of  the  first  century,  including 
Col.  Church’s.  Plymouth  has  none.  Old  Saint  Paul’s  at 
Wickford  has  none.  Stonington  has  four.  On  Fishers  Island 
is  a lone  table  stone  of  red  sandstone  dated  1723.  The  red 
sandstone  doubtless  came  from  the  Connecticut  Valley.  It  is 
a thick  slab  set  on  five  sturdy  sandstone  pillars. 

Of  the  early  table  stones  with  which  I am  familiar  almost 
all  are  of  excellent  workmanship.  With  the  one  exception  of 
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the  Fishers  Island  sandstone  they  are  of  hard  slate,  single 
piece  slabs  five  to  six  inches  thick.  Where  were  they  made? 
The  slate  is  not  local ; the  carving  is  of  a superior  order.  The 
inscriptions  are  well  cut.  At  Wequetequock  are  four  such 
stones,  three  carved  with  raised  coats-of-arms.  (Dates  of 
these,  1719  to  1739.)  One  is  decorated  with  delicate  rosettes 
in  the  comers.  Were  they  English  in  origin  or  had  the  stone 
cutters  of  Boston  developed  their  workshops  to  the  point  where 
they  were  designing  and  executing  first  class  stones?  Ther^. 
is  a marked  similarity  among  these  early  table  stones.  They 
bear  the  same  physical  characteristics, — thick  slate  five  to  six 
inches  through,  deeply  bevelled  underneath,  alike  as  to  size 
(approximately  six  by  three  feet),  and  are  set  on  solid  under- 
pinning of  native  granite.  Naturally  we  usually  find  this 
underpinning  restored,  stones  replaced  and  pointed  up.  The 
sandstone  table  on  Fishers  Island  is  undoubtedly  native  work- 
manship; it  has  no  design  apart  from  the  lettering,  which  is 
all  in  capitals  and  not  free  from  errors  of  workmanship. 

The  common  slate  stone  found  so  abundantly  in  all  the  early 
burial  grounds  of  southern  New  England  lends  itself  tO'  inter- 
esting study.  I have  suggested  the  wealth  of  variety  in  color- 
ing. In  shape  at  first  thought  they  seem  to  be  cut  after  one 
standard  pattern.  But  after  all  they  are  quite  individual. 
Most  of  these  follow  the  familiar  triple  arch — the  large  center 
arch  with  two  small  side  arches.  But  the  proportions  vary. 
Some  have  bevelled  edges,  some  straight,  some  are  unusually 
thick  and  are  partially  bevelled.  And  often  appears  an  un- 
usual shape — two  large  arches  for  husband  and  wife,  a four- 
foot  wide  slab  for  a whole  family. 

And  the  designs  carved  on  the  stones,— each  seems  to  have 
its  own  individuality.  Even  those  that  bear  lettering  only, 
without  any  attempt  at  carving,  are  almost  as  distinctive  in 
character  as  handwriting.  And  when  you  begin  to  study  the 
carved  designs  a wealth  of  interest  is  awakened.  The  cherub 
heads  appear,  winged  and  plain,  with  halo,  with  flames, — some 
beautifully  if  simply  carved,  others  wonderfully  crude  and 
naive.  The  death’s  heads,  sometimes  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  cherub  heads,  run  the  range  from  sublime  to  ridicu- 
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lous.  Curls  adorn  one ; another  is  perched  on  an  altar  whence 
issue  radiating  flames.  Other  odd  designs  appear, — hour- 
glasses, skeletons,  Death  the  Reaper  with  scythe  or  skull  and 
bones. 

And  then  the  scroll  work.  Often  the  scroll  border  appears 
at  sides  only,  sometimes  at  side  and  across  the  bottom,  and 


TABLE  STONE  ON  FISHER’S  ISLAND 

This  is  a red  sandstone  presumably  from  the  Connecticut  valley. 
It  bears  no  carving  except  the  lettering,  which  is  all  in  capitals,  and 
is  not  now  very  clear  cut  because  of  the  softness  of  the  sandstone. 
The  inscription  : 

HERE  LIES  THE  BODY  OF  YE  RD  MR  SAMUEL  PIERPONT  PASTOR 
OF  YE  FIRST  CH.  IN  LYME  SON  OF  YE  RD.  MR.  JAMES  PIERPONT 
. OF  NEW  HAVEN  WHO  WAS  BORN  DECBR.  30  1700  & DROWNED 
MARCH  15  1722-3  PASSING  CONNECTICUT  RIVER  ABOUE  SAYBROOK 
FERRY  AND  28  OF  APRIL  1723  WAS  FOUND  HERE 

occasionally  it  begins  in  rosettes  at  the  top  of  the  arch  and 
falls  gracefully  down  the  edges  of  the  stone. 

For  a long  time  I used  to  puzzle  over  the  meaning  of  the 
familiar  ornament  that  appears  on  so  many  hundreds  of  these 
early  stones.  The  pomegranate  and  the  acanthus,  the  triple- 
fronded  leaf  and  the  conventionalized  fruit  and  flowers  that 
appear  so  often  and  differ  so  widely  in  their  workmanship,  all 
seemed  to  follow  some  thought  that  underlay  the  feeling  of  the 
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design.  But  I imagine  that  the  scroll  work  is  probably  only  an 
expression  of  the  taste  of  the  period.  Grinling  Gibbons  (died 
1721),  and  a host  of  others,  had  been  doing  interior  finishing 
and  furniture  with  Renaissance  carving  of  the  period.  This 
English  revival  of  the  classic  detail  as  it  appears  in  the  panelled 
rooms,  the  overdoors,  the  bed  canopies,  cornices  and  various 
details  in  both  wood  and  stone  of  the  period  of  our  colonial 
immigration,  had  its  direct  expression  also  in  the  grave  stones. 

The  lettering  of  the  old  stones  is  a fascinating  study.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  picturesque  title-pages  of  the  pamphlets 
and  books  of  the  period.  The  earliest  stones  are  usually  rather 
primitive,  but  they  early  show  evidence  of  thoughtful  art. 
They  are  usually  in  the  graceful  Roman  letters,  capitals  and 
small  letters.  The  spacing  is  almost  invariably  well  thought 
out.  It  is  really  mxarvellous  to  find  such  variety  in  the  chisel 
work  of  these  simple  inscriptions.  They  make  you  think  of 
the  man  who  drew  and  carved  them, — just  as  handwriting 
brings  a faint  mental  image  of  the  writer.  Here  is  one  from 
a heavy-handed  artisan;  here  one  from  a craftsman  of  much 
refinement  of  taste,  whose  delicate  shading,  drawn-out  serifs 
and  masterly  arrangement  give  much  character  to  the  humble 
grave  stone.  Rarely  do  we  find,  I venture  to  remark,  in  modem 
burial  monuments  such  individuality  and  such  careful  attention 
to  humble  detail.  It  is  the  work  of  men  who  eschewed  the 
slavish  use  of  copy-book  letter-forms  and  who,  with  an  evident 
love  for  the  work  of  lettering,  mingled  a grounded  knowledge 
of  their  art  with  imagination  enough  to  adapt  the  inscription 
which  they  were  making  to  the  space  to  be  filled. 

The  quest  for  old  grave  stones  is  not  as  prosaic  and  grue- 
some as  it  sounds.  If  you  care  anything  about  the  handiwork 
of  our  early  ancestors  in  New  England,  you  will  find  the  grave 
stones  about  the  only  source  of  study  left  to  you.  The  earliest 
houses  and  furniture  are  practically  gone.  But  the  humble 
slate  stone  monuments  of  the  first  century  of  our  New  England 
settlement  are  still  to  be  found  in  comparative  abundance. 
And  they  are  just  like  people  in  their  individuality,  in  shape, 
in  design,  in  the  character  of  their  lettering.  If  you  get  inter- 
ested in  them  you  will  soon  develop  a real  affection  for  their 
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personal  characteristics,  and  you  soon  find  yourself  hob- 
nobbing with  the  venerable  old  inhabitants  of  a couple  of  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  quite  a fascinating  way. 


The  Old  North  School  House 

In  his  recent  volume,  “Public  Education  in  Rhode  Island,” 
Mr.  Carroll  has  called  attention  to  the  incompleteness  of  our 
records  regarding  the  early  history  of  education  in  Rhode 
Island.  Some  gaps  are,  however,  more  apparent  than  real. 

At  a town  meeting,  January  27,  1695-6,  the  petition  of  John 
Dexter  and  others,  “that  the  towne  would  accommodate  them 
with  a small  lot  of  land  to  sett  a schoolehouse  upon  in  some 
place  in  this  Towne  about  ye  high  way  called  Dexter’s  lane  or 
about  ye  Stamper’s  hill,”  was  granted,  and  the  petitioners  were 
allowed  “a  spot  of  land  forty  foote  square  or  so  much  land 
as  is  in  40  foote  square  about  the  place  mentioned  where  it 
may  be  most  Convenient  not  damnifieing  any  high  way  or 
passage.  (Early  Records,  Town  of  Providence,  XI.  22.) 

According  to  Judge  Staples,  “the  petition  was  granted,  and 
there  our  information  ends”  (Annals  of  Providence,  494),  while 
Henry  C.  Dorr  states  that  “the  Proprietors  authorized  them 
[the  petitioners]  to  take  40  feet  square,  but  offered  no  building 
material  which  would  have  been  more  valuable,  and  left  the 
benevolent  projectors  to  accomplish  the  work  as  they  might.” 
(Proprietors  of  Providence,  116.)  Mr.  Carroll  says,  “There 
is  no  record  of  any  kind  to  indicate  that  a school  house  was 
built,  although  Henry  R.  Chace  located  a school  house  site  on 
-Olney  street.”  (Public  Education  in  Rhode  Island,  17.) 

Nevertheless,  there  are  indications  that  the  town’s  grant  of 
1695-6  was  utilized.  Many  years  ago  Albert  Holbrook,  the 
indefatigable  North  End  antiquary,  stated  that  this  school 
house  was  built  on  the  west  end  of  John  Warner’s  lot  on  the 
present  Stampers  street,  and  was  later  changed  into  a dwelling 
house  which  was  tom  down  in  1881.  In  the  Providence  Land 
Records  is  a deed  from  Jeremiah  Brown  to  George  Taylor, 
schoolmaster  in  1733,  of  “one  twelfth  part  of  a Certaine  half 
Lott  of  Land  togeather  with  the  twelfth  part  of  the  Schoole 
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house  there  On  standing,  the  said  halfe  Lot  of  Land  is  situate 
in  the  Towne  of  Providence  afore  said  on  or  neere  Stompers 
hill  and  it  is  the  one  half  of  a Lott  of  Land  Laid  out  on  the 
originall  Right  of  John  Warner  and  it  is  the  twenty  fourth 
Lott  in  Number  in  the  second  Devision  of  house  Lotts  as  by 
the  map  or  platt  of  said  Lotts  may  appeare.  the  said  whole 
Lott  is  bounded  Southerly  by  the  twenty  third  Lott  Northerly 
by  the  twenty  fifth  Lott  Piasterly  by  the  Maine  Towne  Streete 
Westerly  by  a twenty  foot  way.”  (Deed  book  9,  page  239.) 
The  next  year  John  Whipple  deeds  to  Robert  Currie  “all  my 
Share  and  Part  of  the  North  Schoole  house  and  of  my  Share 
of  the  halfe  Lott  where  on  it  Standeth  my  Sheare  of  both, 
being  a twelfth  part  of  both.”  (Deed  Book  IX,  344.)  In 
1741  Daniel  Smith  deeds  to  Samuel  Currie  “one  Tvv^elfth  Part 
of  one  halfe  of  a Lott  of  Land  togeather  with  one  twelfth  Part 
of  the  House  thereon  Standing.”  (Deed  Book  XI,  32.)  The 
school  house  is  henceforth  mentioned  as  a house.  The  s^me 
year  John  Turpin  deeds  to  Samuel  Currie  “one  Twelfth  Part 
of  a certain  half  Lott  of  Land  to  Gather  with  the  Twelfth 
Part  of  the  House  thereon  Standing  being  formerly  a School 
house.”  (Deed  Book  XI,  270.)  Three  years  later  Joseph 
Olriey  deeds  to  Samuel  Currie  one  twelfth  part  (Deed  Book 
XI,  269),  and  the  next  year  Henry  Sweeting  deeds  his  twelfth 
part  to  Samuel  Currie  (Deed  Book  XI,  290).  Both  of  these 
deeds  describe  the  building  as  a house  or  dwelling  house 
formerly  a school  house. 

Thus  five  of  the  proprietors’  shares  are  accounted  for.  The 
shares  seem  to  have  been  gradually  acquired  by  the  Currie 
family,  for  in  1782  Samuel  Currie  conveys  to  James  Currie 
“Eleven  Twelfths  undivided  parts  of  a certain  lot  of  land,” 
etc.  (Deed  Book  XXI,  546.) 

This  was  the  original  or  old  North  Schoolhouse.  It  was  in 
recognition  of  this  older  school  house  that  the  proprietors  of 
Whipple  Hall  called  their  school  at  first  the  New  North  School- 
house. 


H.  W.  P. 
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Du  Simitiere’s  Notes  on  Newport  in  1768 

Pierre  Eugene  Du  Simitiere  was  bom  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. He  was  an  artist,  antiquary,  naturalist  and  extensive 
traveller.  He  became  a member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  in  1768.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  October,  1784. 
His  collection  of  broadsides  and  manuscripts  was  purchased 
by  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  through  whose  cour- 
tesy we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  his  views  of  Newport  and 
the  extracts  relating  to  Rhode  Island  from  his  manuscript 
notes,  which  are  as  follows : 


1768 

Boston 


mois 
Juin  ler  N 


2 S W 


Journal  meteorologique  avec  Remarques 
vent 

terns  un  peu  convert  & frais  le 
vent  change  al’  Est  vent  fril- 
leux 

changeant  & modere  un  peu  de 
pluye  r apres  midy. 

Parti  de  Boston  a 8 h du  matin 
dans  le  carosse  pour  Provi- 
dence, dejeune  a Dedham,  dine 
a Wrentham  & arrive  a Pro- 
vidence a 7h54du  Soir 
brouillards  epais  tout  le  jour  & 
froid  & pluye 

Parti  de  Providence  a 10  h du 
matin  dans  le  Paquet  Boat  pr 
New  Port,  vent  contraire  & 
fort  mauvaise  accomodation 
abord  de  crainte  de  passer  la 
nuit  abord  nous  nous  sommes 
fait  mettre  a terre  vis  a vis  de 
Dyers  Island  a 6hy^  du  soir 
& avons  marches  6 milles  jus- 
qu’a  New  Port  ou  nous  sommes 
arrives  a 8 hp2  du  soir  avec 


3 S E 
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Newport  4 N 

D 5 S 

6 N S 

7 S 

8 N S 


9 N 

10  N 

11  N S 
D 12  S 

13  N 


un  brume  fort  epais  & humide 
pendant  toute  notre  marche 
le  terns  paroit  un  peu  eclaircy 
il  fait  encore  froid 
asses  beau  pluye  lapres  midy 
nua^eux  & toujours. 
vent  chan^eant  le  matin,  asses 
beau  le  reste  du  jour  & clair 
chang-eant  tout  le  jour,  toujours 
un  peu  froid 

le  matin  nord  le  reste  du  jour 
sud  beau  terns  nua^eux  plus 
chaud  que  bier 

beau  le  matin  & le  reste  du  jour 
asses  beau  variable 
beau  & plus  chaud  que  hier 
beau  tout  le  jour  & modere 
beau  le  matin  Tapres  midy  con- 
vert le  Soir  un  peu  froid  & 
pluye  forte  avec  vent  pendant 
la  nuit 


14  N.W 

nuageux  & bien  frais  Vent  fort 

15  N W 

nuageux,  doux  semble  vouloir 

pleuvoir  pluye  Tapres  midy, 

beau  terns  le  soir 

16  N W 

nuageux  & convert,  rapres  midy 

beau,  toujours  un  peu  froid 

17  s 

nuageux  & changeant  I’apres 

midy  un  peu  de  pluye  convert 

avec  beaucoup  d’eclair  & pluye 

pendant  la  nuit 

18  N 

froid  convert  a pluvieux 

19  N 

convert  le  matin,  clair  Tapres 

midy 

20  S 

beau  terns  & modere 

21  S 

de  meme  plus  chaud  que  hier 

grande  pluye  pendant  la  nuit 
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22 

23  N SO 


24  S O 


25  ONO  SO 


D 26  NO  S 


27  SO 

28  SO 


Juin  29  S O 
30  NO  SO 


grands  brouillards  le  matin  & 
pluye  presque  tout  le  jour 
fort  beau  & chaud  parti  de  New 
Port  a 3 >4  Tapres  midy  abord 
d’un  bateau  Capne  Johnson 
pour  New  York  vent  contraire 
se  renforce  la  soir,  terns  con- 
vert, mer  fort  gross,  continue 
toute  la  nuit 

point  d’apparence  de  meilleur 
terns  revire  de  bord  & rentre  a 
New  Port  a 7 h du  matin  nous 
avions  arrives  un  peu  en  de- 
hors de  pointe  judith,  le  vent 
soufle  tout  le  jour  avec  une 
grande  violence  du  meme  .... 
le  vent  etant  un  peu  change  pen- 
dant la  nuit  nous  avons  mis  a 
la  voile  une  Seconde  fois  a 9 
h ^ du  matin  mais  avant  que 
pu  avancer  61  mile  le  vent  a 
Saute  au  SO  qui  nous  a fait 
.rentrer  au  port  a minuit 
grands  brouillards  ce  matin  avec 
beaucoup  de  pluye  pendant  la 
nuit  precedente  & la  plus 
grande  partie  du  jour  le  vent 
nordouest  le  matin  mais  a 
bientot  change 
beau  terns  vent  fort 
brouillards  le  matin  Tonnere  & 
pluye  & changeant  tout  le  jour 
avons  ete  appeles  pour  partie 
ce  matin  inutilement 
beau  terns  Eclipse  totale  de  lune 
entre  1 1 h & minuit 
parti  de  New  Port  a 4 h du  ma- 
tin, arrive  a Block  Island  30 
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miles  ait  Sud  de  cet  endroit  a 
environ  9 h du  matin,  avons 
reste  tout  le  jour  a Tancre  & 
dine  a ter  re  le  Soir  le  vent  au 
SO  foible  avons  mis  a la  voile 
la  mer  calme.  Block  Island 
fait  partie  de  la  colonie  de 
Rhode  Island,  Sous  le  nom  de 
Township  of  New  Shoreham 
contient  environ  81  m acres 
dont  Mille  Sont  un  bassin  dans 
I’interieur  d’une  peninsule  qui 
est  proche  de  la  var  qui  est  au 
nord  de  Tisle  ou  il  y a une 
jette  formee  de  madriers  rem- 
plie  de  pierres  pour  faciliter  le 
debarquement  cette  isle  est 
presque  entierement  destituee 
d’arbres  que  ont  ete  detraits 
par  les  premiers  qui  vinrent  sy 
etablir  les  habitants  brulent  a 
present  une  espece  de  tourbe 
qu  ils  nomment  Peat  on  conte 
environ  environ  60  fermiers 
sur  cette  Isle  qui  eleven!  des 
troupeaux  de  brebis  & font  une 
quantite  considerable  de  fro- 
mage  ils  cultivent  aussi  la  terre 
en  grains  & quelques  uns 
S’adonnent  a la  peche,  nous 
fumes  asses  bien  recu  chez  un 
fermier  nomme  Sand  qui  pa- 
roissoit  Son  aise  il  faisoit  alors 
tondre  Ses  troupeaux 


at  Mr  Isaac  Hart  a Jew  living  at  the  point  in  New  Port  Rhode 
Island  there  a picture  of  the  Czar  Peter  ist  done  I beleive  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  or  Some  of  his  disciples  but  finished  by 
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himself,  it  is  a bust  in  armour  with  an  imperial  mantle  on 
his  Shoulders 

at  Mr  John  Banister’s  farm  a mile  and  a half  from  New  Port, 
there  is  Picture  3 quarters  of  Charles  ist  and  his  Queen  of 
the  Queen  of  Charles  II  as  I suppose,  of  King  William  & 
queen  Mary  a beautiful  picture  Cleopatra  Dying,  in  a ovale 
frame  a picture  bust  of  Oliver  Cromwell  represented  very 
ugly  an  ovale  Picture  bust  of  Vandyck  Suposed  to  be  done  by 
himself  very  fine,  with  Several  more  of  lesser  note,  also  a 
head  of  Spencer  in  oil  good 

Description  of  the  Town  of  New  Port  Rhode  Island 
by  John  Maylem  a native  of  it 

A Town  laid  out  ten  furlongs good 

With  houses  like  the  people  Wood 

Save  here  and  there  an  Edifice 
of  Brick  and  Stone  and  Mortar,  yes. 

A Goodly  Church  of  Cedar  So ! 

Two  Presbyterian  meetings  poh! 

A Quaker  house  with  Stables  ah  ! 

Two  anabaptists  ditto  la! 
a Dancing  School  and  Town  house  hie! 
a Synagogue  of  Satan  fie! 

a Castle  too,  a building  where? 

G-dd-n  you  Sir ! why  in  the  air. 
a Gallows  too  without  the  City 
to  hang  all  rogues  but  theirs,  O Pity! 

(Coat  of  arms) 

HERE 

Lyeth  Intered  the  Body  of 
William  Sanford  M.  A. 

Aged  nere  31  years  and  dyed 
April  the  24th  1721 
Here  lyeth  Dust,  that  as  we  Trust, 

United  is  to  Christ 

Who  will  it  Raise,  the  Lord  to  Praise 
join’d  to  A Soul,  now  Blest, 
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With  Holy  Ones,  plac’d  on  Bright  Throns 
Crown’d  with  Eternal  joyes, 

In  heaven  to  Sing  to  God  our  King 
There  Thankfull  Songs  Alwayes 
Psal  CXII  : 6 
The  Righteous  shall  be 
In  Everlasting  Remembrance 

Jacob  Deleane  1751  7°  i 
morti 

mors  mortis  mortem  nisi  morte  dedisiet 
Etemae  vitae  Ja.  . . . clausa  foret 

Here  Lyeth  Interred  the  Body  of 
Major  Isaac  Martindale 
aged  32  years  dec’d  May  thi2 

1703 

Sr  STOP  A WHILE  THINK  ON  THY  CERTAIN  FaTE 

Think  Thou  Art  Mortall  ere  it  Prove  to  Late 
He  here  inter’d,  could  Boast  and  justly  Too 
Of  Health,  & Strength  and  Youth  as  well  as  you 
But  nought  avail’d  when  consuering  death  did  call 
Health,  Strength  & Youth  to  her  did  victims  Fall 

Tis  HERE  HE  LYES  WHO  WHEN  ALIVE,  DID  TRY 
To  SERVE  US  ALL,  WHICH  MAKES  HIS  MEMORY 

like’s  Soul  to  live  nor  will  it  ever  dye. 

In  Memory  of  the  Reverend 
M^.  Daniel  WIGHTMAN 
Pastor  of  the  Baptized  Church  in 
Newport,  holding  the  Six  Principles 
as  it  is  Written  in  Hebrews  the  Sixth 
For  almost  Fifty  Years  who  Departed 
this  Life  August  31st  Anno  1750 
in  the  Fighty  second  year  of  his  age 

Preserved  Fish  Davis  Son  of  May  Davis  & Ann  his  wife, 
died  Aug  2^  1766  aged  9 mo  & 26  Days 
in  the  large  burying  ground  at  New  Port  Rh.  Island. 
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The  Gettysburg  Gun 

The  following-  account  of  the  “Gettysburg  Gun,”  which  is 
now  preserved  at  the  State  House  as  a memorial  of  the  Civil 
War,  has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Charles  Tillinghast  Straight 
of  Pawtucket : 

The  Gettysburg  Gun — Battery  B,  First  R.  I.  Light 
Artillery. — Disabled  at  Gettysburg,  July  3,  1863. 

Battery  B,  ist  R.  I.  Lt.  Artillery,  Second  Division  (Gibbon), 
Second  Corps  (Hancock),  left  Taneytown,  Maryland,  about  2 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  July  i,  1863,  for  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
and  late  that  night  bivouacked  beside  the  road,  three  miles 
from  Gettysburg.  At  2 a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  the 
battery  received  marching  orders,  but  did  not  advance  until 
about  5 a.  m.,  reaching  the  field  by  the  Tane3down  Road,  and 
were  at  once  assigned  position  in  the  2nd  Corps  line  on 
Cemetery  Ridge.  During  the  afternoon  the  battery  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  front,  beyond  the  old  stone  wall,  in  an  open  field; 
here  late  in  the  day  they  were  hotly  engaged;  David  B.  King, 
Ira  Z.  Bennett  and  Michael  Flynn  were  killed ; Corp.  Henry 
Plosea  Ballou  mortally  wounded,  and  Lieut.  T.  Fred  Brown, 
commanding  battery,  ist  Sergeant  John  T.  Blake,  Sergeant 
Edwin  A.  Chase,  and  many  of  the  men  wounded.  On  July  3 
the  battery  was  able  to  man  only  4 guns  on  account  of  the 
loss  in  men  and  horses  the  day  before,  ist  Lieut.  William 
S.  Perrin  was  in  command.  The  four  pieces  were  posted  in 
the  following  order:  The  3d  piece,  Sergeant  Anthony  B. 

Horton.  Corp.  Samuel  J.  Goldsmith,  gunner,  was  on  the  right 
of  the  battery;  next  was  the  4th  piece.  Sergeant  Albert 
Straight,  Corp.  James  M.  Dye  (attached  man  140th  Pa.  Vols.) 
gunner ; then  the  2nd  piece.  Sergeant  Alanson  A.  Williams, 
Corp.  John  F.  Hanson,  gunner;  the  ist  piece.  Sergeant  Richard 
H.  Gallup,  Corp.  Pardon  S.  Walker,  gunner,  was  on  the  left 
of  the  battery.  About  i P.  M.,  commenced  the  terrific  can- 
nonade preceding  Pickett’s  charge.  It  was  during  this  can- 
nonade the  4th  piece  was  disabled  in  the  following  manner: — 
No.  I,  William  Jones,  had  stepped  to  his  place  in  front,  between 
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the  muzzle  of  the  piece  and  wheel  on  the  right  side,  and,  having 
swabbed  the  gun,  stood  with  sponge  staff  reversed  waiting  for 
the  charge  to  be  inserted;  No.  2,  Alfred  G.  Gardner,  had 
stepped  to  his  place  between  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  and 
wheel  on  the  left  side,  and,  taking  the  ammunition  from  No.  5, 
was  in  the  act  of  inserting  the  charge  when  a shell  struck  the 
face  of  the  muzzle,  left  side  of  bore,  and  exploded.  William 
Jones  was  killed  instantly  by  a fragment  of  the  shell  which  cut 
the  top  of  his  head  completely  off.  He  fell  with  his  head 
toward  the  enemy  while  the  sponge  staff  was  thrown  two  or 
three  yards  beyond  him.  Alfred  G.  Gardner  was  struck  in 
the  left  shoulder,  tearing  off  the  arm  and  shoulder.  He  lived 
a few  minutes.  Sergeant  Straight,  in  command  of  the  gun, 
Gardner’s  tentmate  and  friend,  ran  to  his  side  to  catch  his 
dying  message.  He  described  the  scene  in  the  following  words 
in  a letter  written  to  Mrs.  Gardner : 

‘‘He  died  at  his  post  as  only  the  true  soldier  dies.  He  lived 
a few  minutes  after  receiving  his  wound.  He  requested  me 
to  send  you  this  Bible  which  he  had  in  his  pocket  at  the  time, 
and  tell  you  he  died  happy.  He  shouted  ‘Glory  to  God! 
Hallelujah ! Amen ! Amen !’  We  shook  hands  and  bade  a good- 
bye. My  duties  were  such  I could  not  remain  with  him  as 
we  were  having  a terrible  battle.  His  left  arm  and  shoulder 
was  torn  off  by  a cannon  shot,^also  taking  off  the  head  of 
another  man  at  the  same  time.  I am  Sergeant  of  the  piece 
Mr.  Gardner  was  assigned  to.  He  faithfully  perfonned  his 
duties  and  flinched  not  when  the  missiles  of  death  flew  thick 
about  us.” 

Sergeant  Straight  with  George  R.  Matteson  and  the  remain- 
ing cannoneers  tried  to  re-load  the  gun;  a charge  was  placed 
in  the  muzzle  but  would  not  go  down ; Corporal  Dye  held  it  in 
place  with  the  rammer  while  Sergeant  Straight  drove  it  with 
an  axe,  but  their  efforts  were  futile.  The  shot  only  stuck  in 
the  muzzle;  it  would  not  go  down.  The  gun  being  very  hot 
the  shot  became  firmly  fixed  in  the  muzzle,  and  as  the  gun 
cooled,  the  shot  was  held  as  if  in  a vise.  It  has  remained  there 
the  more  than  55  years  since. 

Soon  after  another  shell  burst  near  the  trail  mortally  wound- 
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ing  John  Breen.  The  gun  being  unserviceable  was  ordered 
taken  to  the  rear.  During  the  battle  it  was  struck  three  times 
by  solid  shot  or  shell  and  thirty-nine  musket  balls. 

It  was  given  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  1874  by  vote  of 
Congress,  and  is  now  in  the  State  House,  Providence,  R.  I., 
mounted  on  its  original  carriage,  a relic  of  Gettysburg. 

Charles  Tillinghast  Straight, 

Son  of  Sergeant  Albert  Straight. 

Pawtucket,  R.  L,  January  29,  1919. 

Copy. 

Affidavit  of  George  R.  Matteson,  Battery  B,  ist  R.  I. 

Light  Artillery. 

STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  &c.  PROVIDENCE,  SC. 

I,  George  R.  Matteson,  of  the  city  and  county  of  Providence 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  on  oath  make  affidavit  and  say 
that  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1861,  I enlisted  in 
Battery  B,  ist  R.  I.  Light  Artillery.  That  on  the  second  and 
third  days  of  July,  A.  D.  1863,  I was  at  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  that  on  the  third  day  of 
July,  A.  D.  1863,  while  our  battery  was  engaged  in  action  with 
the  enemy  the  Gun  to  which  I was  attached  in  the  position  as 
number  six  (a  fixer  of  ammunition)  was  injured  upon  its  face 
by  the  bursting  of  a shell  thrown  by  the  enemy  during  the 
afternoon  of  July  3rd,  1863,  just  prior  to  Pickett’s  charge. 

The  bursting  of  the  shell  disabled  and  killed  numbers  two 
and  one. 

Number  two  dropped  the  ammunition  which  he  was  about 
to  insert  in  the  gun  and  Sergeant  Straight  picked  it  up  and 
placed  it  in  the  gun.  As  it  could  not  be  rammed  in  he  took 
an  axe  and  attempted  to  drive  the  solid  shot  into  it  and  it  now 
remains  where  he  drove  it  to  the  best  of  my  information. 

I saw  the  acts  of  the  Sergeant  for  I was  present. 

After  the  battery  was  ordered  to  the  rear  I remained  upon 
the  field  to  witness  the  charge  and  while  so  waiting  I was 
wounded  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1863,  I was 
sent  to  hospital. 
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The  Gun  is  known  as  the  GETTYSBURG  GUN  and  is  now 
in  the  Rhode  Island  State  House. 

GEORGE  R.  MATTESON. 

State  of  Rhode  Island,  &c. 

Providence,  SC. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2ist  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, A.  D.  1908. 

Benjamin  L.  Dennis, 

[Seal]  Notary  Public. 

In  the  above  affidavit  the  Number  One  referred  to  was 
William  Jones;  he  was  instantly  killed,  being  completely 
beheaded  by  a piece  of  the  shell. 

Number  Two  referred  to  above  was  Alfred  G.  Gardner; 
his  left  arm  and  shoulder  were  torn  of¥;  he  lived  a very 
few  minutes  and  was  able  to  speak  to  Sergeant  Straight  and 
give  him  a dying  message  to  send  to  his  wife. 

The  Sergeant  Straight  referred  to  above  was  Sergeant 
Albert  Straight. 

Contributed  by  Charles  Tillinghast  Straight,  son  of  Sergeant 
Albert  Straight. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  February  4,  1919. 

Books  of  Rhode  Island  Interest 

The  most  extensive  contribution  to  Rhode  Island  history 
issued  during  the  past  quarter  is  Dr.  Charles  Carrolbs  Public 
Education  in  Rhode  Island,  a volume  of  500  pages.  It  was 
published  by  the  State. 

The  Newport  Historical  Society  has  printed  the  address  by 
Lloyd  M.  Mayer,  entitled  Recollections  of  Jacob  Chace. 

The  Marne,  by  Edith  Wharton,  is  dedicated  to  Capt.  Ronald 
Simmons  of  Providence,  who  died  in  France,  August  12th, 
1918. 

Col.  George  L.  Shepley  has  recently  obtained  a collection  of 
about  two  hundred  original  Rhode  Island  Revolutionary  Mus- 
ter Rolls.  The  accounts  of  many  local  soldiers  can  be  found 
here  whose  record  of  military  service  is  in  no  other  place. 


WILLIAM  GODDARD 

The  first  Providence  printer.  From  an  oil  portrait  by  James  Frothing- 
ham.  The  original  is  in  the  Ehrich  Galleries,  New  York. 
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Printing-Office,  Providence,  Augujl  31^  1762. 


To  TH&  PUBLICK. 

> ooocTo'S  th;  Co!ony  of  Fl-odt-Uarti  from  its  firft  Inflinition  to  tliis  prefcnt  Time,  his  brc!i 
'■coiaikibW  for  maintasning  the  Si^rit  of  true  Lib.eny, 

A%‘(^  frequently  prov*d  a Refuge  Md’J|^lufn'  for  Strangers,  wndlj 
.>,*_^4>-0  B'-iviieges  and  Advantages  of  thdrIVlother  Countr)’,  prefer’d 

others  tor  thar  frkjuiiy  Indulgence  toStran^rs  of  ever)- Denomination  of  Chrilli.ins  that 
-<hofc  to  fettle  atnorig  themi  by  svhich  judteib^  Conduo,  they  are  become  a Bourilhing  People,  and 
in  which  the  I'own  of  Pr;z-iJ»ict  (being  the  fM||L  fettled  Place  in  theColtJny)  has  no  Ihconfidenible 
Share  ; to  the  Inhabitants  of  which,  1 in  a iifbi^JRrticular  Manner  addrefs  myfelf,  who,  at  the  Requeft 
of  many  Gemlemen.  have,  at  a very  confidersbl^Ixpence,  procur’d  a complete  Aflbrtmenl!  of  Printing 
Materials,  with  -which  1 purpoli;  to  carry  on  thc4^ncingBufineis  in  this  Town;  provided  1 meet  With 
'Encoura'tem.ent-adequate  to  the  Trouble  anti  Elpcnce  of  the  Undertaking:  And  as  it  as  uniferfally 
si-knowi.'dga!  a Primer  is  much  wanted  in  this  Place,  very  confidcrablc  Sums  being  annually 
font  into  other  Governments  for  Prhuing,  to  ,ihc  Impovcrirtiment  of  this,  whcij|K,  if  that 
uf.fid  Branch  t>f  Bufmefs  was  well  dtablifh’d  |j^-rc,  it  would  be  an  Addition  to  its  flouiWilng  Scare, 
and  keep  its  ready  Caih  circulating  at  l lonie,  it;  is  not  doubted  but  every  Wcll-wUher  tp  the  Town, 
-Will  c'-r, tribute  towards  fo  laudable  an  Undertaki?!g,  as  far  as  the  Execution  of  it  mail  merit  riie 
Approbation  of  the  Publick : And  Ttake  ilus  Method  to  tolicit  the  P'avour  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
Colony ; asd  from  the  fame  generous  Difpofitiori  they  have  fiitwn  to  young  Beginners  of  ctEr  Oci'u- 
■p'.ttions,  I Bluer  myfelt  I ihail  fitk!  Encouragement  anfwcrable  to  my  Expeditions.  And.  I beg  Ec.ive 
to  a!fu:  e the  Publick,  that  tas  far  as  I am  engaged  in  their  Service)  I flutll  ufc  my  utmciftEndeas'Ours  v> 
ierve  •hrn'wiui  i-idelity  and  Itiregrity  ; and  if  by  my  Afliduity  and  Care,  1 /ball  be  fo  ha[>py  as  to 
obtain  their  i-'.ltcem,  by  an  intpardtai  Condvid,  I Jiall  think  my  Time  well  bellow’d.  >■  I am  cieterminej 
to  avoid  c:;:;  'sng  into  the  Schemes  of  any  Party,’^ending  cither  to  religious  or  policital  Co.ntfovcriy,  fo 
far  as.it  mirlu  prevent  my  attir.g  with  the  llriclij^  Jutlke, 

As  every  Branch  of  ufeful  Knosviedge,  both  pf  a religious  and  civil  Mature,  is  abimdaotly  diEus'il 
• by  Me.ms  uf  the  Freedom  of  the  Prefs;  I hope  ^will  induce  Genilemen,of  Leariiing  and  laKnuiiy  t» 
-«of>tob«i!#  a few  of  their  kifurc  Hours  in  -wrniifl^mc  publfc-fpirlted  EfTays,  for  the  tau?®fTirtue, 
tiifoiaylng  it  in  beautiful  Colours,  and  painting  Vtce  in  all  its  odious  Deformity,  which  will  render  tneir 
• EtFcrts  benefTcial  to  the  latcft  Pollcrity  by  which  Methtxi  they  will  foor.  perceive,  the  Utility  of  x 
Printing  Prefs;  For  I verily  believe  there  is  n<>t  ar.^fther  Towsj  in  Ne^-En^ldnd,  of  its  Extent  in 
Trade  and  Commerce,  that  remains  v^acant  of  fo  Recdfary  and  ufeful  a Calling.  All  thefe  ConfiJera- 
Tions  give  me  great  Reafon  to  hope,  th.at  not  orvly  -the  Gentkmen  of  Providiaa,  but  all  the  .idiatenc 
'To'iens,  will,  with  a kmd  and  good-iiatur’d  Reception,  a/Tift  The  Priktlr. 


Gtr.tlrm'n  and  LaikSy 

A S toon  a.s  po/fible  afrer  my  Aflairs  are  in  fome  Meafure  fettled,  and  T am  eftablilb’d  in  TnyBufintTs, 
\ I purpoie  to  print-a  \*i’eekly  Mews-Paper,  under  the  Title  of  the  PROVIDENCR  GAZI-.  I 'l'K, 
«<r  AT' J(.)L1RN.\L,  to  be  publiniAi  es'ery Alorning,  and  to  contain  every 'Using 

•vm.srltabie,  hotli  i-f-rcr^a  and  for  which  Purpofe,  i iiaye  ellabii/h’d  an  extenfrve  Corrd’pon- 

Elrr.ic,  and  ih.iil  receive  not  only  the  Londm  Magazi.ne.s  and  Prints,  but  every  N'ews-Pajatr  printed 
I’pun  the  Comi'ient  of  AmfrJia,  which  can’t  fall  of  rendering  the  Previdemt’ ( xnzi-tK,  as  complete  mu- 
tiny Pci-t'o."rn:uK»*  of  file  Kind.  The  Price  will  be  wt/v  .Sevev -SiULUNCs  Lawful  Money,  per  .Annum, 

■.m  etjui valent  in  Currenrv And  altho’  fevcr.il  judicious  Men  have  done  wortliily  towards  1b  uiefcl 

-a  Defign,  in.  a ncighbouritsg  Government,  svhofc  Performances  have  obtain’s!  a gener.tl  AppmEulc-n, 
ncvmhrlefs  i'l,  jiuiil:  be  ailovsed  that  fomething  of  that  N'atuie  is  very  much  wtui ted  I’.etc,  wher;’  f» 
many  atsd  variour- Branche.s  of  Bu’lini-fs  are  carried  on,  more  efpejially  t’hat  in  a mercantile  Way ; [ 
liopc  no  i>n^  vrill  imagine  1 mean  to  Ic/Teh  the  F.lteem  jultly  due  to  others,  or  be  guilty  of  Vanit)-,  in 
.ittempri.ng  to  m.ike  a public  Appearance  in  that  Manner,  fo  neceffary  at  this  }unCtu.-e,  w'hcn  Hi» 
Mpeilv’.-  Arms  arc  engaged  in  a juil  and  glorious  War  againd  two  of  tlie  moil  perfidious  Nauons  ia 
Lur',pe  -,  and  I am  petfuaded, every  worthy  and  pubhc-lpirited  Gentleman  will  promote  il\i!  Cifcufttit.m 
of  it,  a iie  Pr-iign  i.s  calcuktcd  (in  a peculiar  Manner)  for  the  Inrercil  of  tins' Town,  and  v.U  i'a 
r'-jpeciive  NeighbourhotKls.  It  i.s  intended  the  Paper  /hall  make  its  firl't  A[ipear:mce  oo  /Pediirdri  the 

Twcndeih  <ji  Otlober^  in  Cafe  a fu/Rcient  Number  ofSubfcribers  /liallotFer, Subferiptions  are  taken 

jr;  by  1 Icnry  1'aoet,  Efq;  Samuel  Chace,  Kfq;  Poftmaller,  Besom  Pearce,  Efq-,  Mr.  Benja.mts 
''•Vest,  Mr.  Kmckt  DiXTtit,  Mr.  Esenezer  Thompson,  Mr.  Joseph  Lawrencx,  and  by  thif 
I’u’ollck’s  , Dei'ottd  llmhk  Sfrvan/, 

Uniliam  Goddard, 


fond  ok  crijip»sg  all  the 
this  Colonf  before  many 
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newspaper  in  Providence.  The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James  A.  Atwoi 
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These  rolls  will  enable  many  persons  to  join  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  who  previously  were  unable  to  prove  their 
eligibility. 

Country  Life  for  February,  1919,  contains  a description  of 
the  Senator  Aldrich  Estate  at  Warwick  Neck  with  illustrations 
by  Whitman  Bailey. 

The  Development  of  the  British  West  Indies,  1700-1763,  by 
Prof.  F.  W.  Pitman,  just  issued  by  the  Yale  University  Press, 
contains  many  references  to  the  past  participation  of  Rhode 
Island  in  the  West  India  trade,  and  is  an  interesting  and  valua- 
ble contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  appen- 
dix contains  the  documents  concerning  the  case  of  the  sloop 
Enterprise,  1749,  commanded  by  Richard  Mumford,  and  owned 
by  Jonathian  Nichols  of  Newport,  which  was  seized  by  the 
custom  officers  at  Jamaica  while  laden  with  French  sugars  and 
molasses  from  Hispaniola  bound  for  Rhode  Island. 

Several  Rhode  Island  Revolutionary  muster  rolls  are  printed 
in  the  Nezv  York  Historical  Society  Collections  for  1915,  pages 
572  to  577. 

A pamphlet,  entitled  Suggestions  to  the  Women  Voters  of 
Rhode  Island,  prepared  by  Sara  M.  Algeo,  has  been  issued  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Suffrage  Party. 

Notes 

The  society  has  recently  been  presented  with  a large  number 
of  papers  relating  to  early  Warwick.  The  original  papers  of 
Rev.  John  Gorton,  dating  from  1714  to  1789,  are  mounted, 
bound  and  indexed.  The  collection  also  includes  a vast  quan- 
tity of  historical  notes  and  memoranda  gathered  by  Judge 
George  A.  Brayton  and  Judge  George  M.  Carpenter,  Jr. 

The  society  has  obtained  a photostat  copy  of  the  book  enti- 
tled “Water  Baptism,”  which  was  written  by  Pardon  Tilling- 
hast  and  printed  in  1689. 

Several  hundred  papers  relating  to  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Gloucester,  R.  L,  have  been  presented  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  H. 
Comstock. 
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The  following  persons  have  been  admitted  to  membership: 
Mr.  Ernest  S.  Craig  Mr.  William  A.  Hathaway 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Easton  Mr.  J.  Bushnell  Richardson 

Mr.  Dutee  Wilcox  Elint  Mr.  George  W.  Sabre 
Mr.  Henry  Y.  Stites 

During  the  past  quarter  the  society  has  lost  the  following 
members  by  death : 

Mrs.  Louise  P.  Bates  Hon.  D.  Russell  Brown 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Smith 

Dr.  George  B.  Peck  delivered  a lecture  before  the  society 
upon  “William  Sprague,  War  Governor,”  and  Professor 
Charles  H.  Hunkins  delivered  a lecture  entitled  “History 
Making  in  Erance.” 


Chronological  Check  List  of  Maps  of  Rhode 
Island  in  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society  Library 

{Continued  from  page  ^2.) 

1891. 

121. 

Rhode  Island.  Index  Map  to  sheet  atlas,  1754x13^.  In 
Topographical  Atlas  1891.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1891. 

122. 

Rhode  Island  Wooded  Areas.  17^x13^.  In  colors.  R.  I. 

H.  S. 

Erom  same  plate  as  those  in  Topographical  Atlas  of  1891. 
Issued  later. 

1891. 

123.  Thompson,  J.  C. 

Map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Copyright  1891  by  J.  C. 
Thompson.  1734x11.  Inset  maps  of  Watch  Hill  and  Narra- 
gansett  Pier. 

ii  Same.  In  colors  colored  by  counties.  Published  by 

C.  A.  Pabodie  & Son.  No.  96.  In  Appleton’s 
Atlas, 

iii  Same.  Colored  by  towns. 
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1891. 

124.  Thompson,  J.  C. 

Map  of  Providence  and  Kent  Counties.  Published  by  J.  C. 
Thompson.  Copyright  1891.  19^x24.  In  colors.  In  covers. 
R.  I.  H.  S. 

This  is  the  upper  half  of  Thompson’s  1892  map  of  the  State, 
this  half  of  the  plate  was  cut  first  and  this  map  issued  before 
plate  was  finished. 


1891. 

125.  Rand-McNally  & Co. 

Family  atlas  map  of  Rhode  Island.  Copyright  1891.  In 
colors.  12x8^2. 

ii  In  Rhode  Island  Manual  for  1893-4  and  1894-5.  R.  I. 

H.  S. 

iii  Same,  entitled  “New  11x14  Map  of  Rhode  Island. 

Copyright  1895.”  12x8^.  In  Rhode  Island  Man- 
ual from  1895-6  to  1897-8.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

iv  Recut.  Copyright  1895,  1898.  In  Rhode  Island  Man- 

ual 1898-9  to  1 900- 1.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

V Copyright  1895,  1901.  In  Rhode  Island  Manual  for 
1901-2.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

vi  Copyright  1895,  1903.  In  Rhode  Island  Manual  from 

1903  to  1905  and  1910.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

vii  Copyright  1895,  1906.  In  Rhode  Island  Manual  for 

1906  to  1909.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

viii  Copyright  1895,  1909.  In  Rhode  Island  Manual  for 

1911.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

ix  Copyright  1895,  1910.  In  Rhode  Island  Manual  for 
1912-1915.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1891. 

126.  [Snow,  Charles  N.] 

Providence  River  and  Narragansett  Bay,  Rhode  Island, 
Shore  Resorts  and  Principal  Points  of  Interest.  1891. 
1334x9/^.  In  colors.  [Published  by  Forbes  Lithograph  Co., 
Boston.]  In  covers.  R.  I.  H.  S. 
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1892. 

127.  Walker,  Geo.  H. 

Narragansett  Bay  and  Vicinity.  1892.  33x23.  In  colors. 

H.  W.  P. 

1892. 

128.  Thompson,  J.  C.  (Thompson-Pabodie  Series.) 

Map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions. Compiled  and  published  by  J.  C.  Thompson,  Providence. 
Revised  from  the  U.  S.  Government  Survey.  1892.  33x2514. 
In  colors.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

ii  In  the  Agricultural  Directory.  Rhode  Island,  1894. 

R.  L H.  S. 

iii  1892,  Road  map  photographic  reduction  and  drawing 

for  the  Rhode  Island  Division,  L.  A.  W.  34?4x27^. 

R.  I.  H.  S. 

iv  With  additions.  In  covers.  Pabodie  1899. 

V With  additions.  In  covers.  Pabodie  1904.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

vi  In  covers.  Pabodie  1907.  St.  Lib. 

vii  Not  in  covers.  Pabodie  1907.  St.  Lib. 

viii  With  additions.  In  covers.  Pabodie  1909.  Pv..  I. 

H.  S. 

ix  With  additions.  In  covers.  Pabodie  1911.  St.  Lib. 

X With  additions.  In  covers.  Pabodie  1913.  R.  I. 
H.  S. 

Pabodie  issues  this  map  at  intervals  with  additions. 

1893. 

See  1893  Lawton. 

See  1878  Rand  McNally. 

1893. 

129.  [Taliman,  M.  M.] 

[Rhode  Island]  In  Tallman’s  “Pleasant ^Places  in 

Rhode  Island,”  1898.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1893. 

130.  

Rhode  Island.  Triangulation  map.  Based  on  Topographical 
Survey  map.  In  report  of  the  Rhode  Island  Map 

Commission,  1893.  R.  I.  H.  S. 
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1894. 

131.  Stockwell,  Thomas  B. 

Educational  map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Showing  the 
location  of  the  Graded  and  Ungraded  Schools  and  Free  Public 
Libraries.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Public  Schools. 
1894.  20%xi6^.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1894. 

See  1892  Thompson. 

1894. 

132.  Mathews-Northrup. 

Rhode  Island.  11^x9.  In  colors.  Issued  in  Envelope. 
Copyright  1894. 

ii  Same.  Copyright  1894,  1903,  by  the  J.  N.  Matthews 
Co.  R.  I.  H.  S. 


1895- 

133.  Everts  and  Richards. 

Atlas  of  Rhode  Island.  Philadelphia  1895.  Fol.  2 vol.  and 
folding  map.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

(Vol.  i)  New  topographical  Atlas  of  Survey  of  Provi- 
dence County,  Rhode  Island.  47  double  page  maps 
and  double  page  index  map  of  Providence,  and 
Road  map  of  Rhode  Island. 

(Vol.  2)  New  topographical  Atlas  of  Surveys  of 
Southern  Rhode  Island,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Newport,  Bristol,  Kent  and  Washington.  41  double 
page  maps  and  double  page  map  of  Providence  and 
of  Newport,  and  Road  map  of  Rhode  Island. 

(Map)  “Accompanied  by  a new  and  original  ready 
reference  county  chart.” 

1895- 

134.  Everts  & Richards. 

State  of  Rhode  Island.  Compiled  from  Official  Sources  and 
Published  by  Everts  and  Richards,  [n.  d.  1895?]  Circle  indi- 
cates distances  in  miles  from  the  New  State  Capitol  in  the  city 
of  Providence.  39/4x29^.  In  colors.  R.  I.  H.  S. 
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1895. 

135-  

Map  accompanying  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  on 
Roads  and  Highways  in  Rhode  Island.  15^x12^ . In  colors. 
R.  I.  H.  S. 

Also  97 — 03 — 07 — 10 — 12 — 13. 

1895. 

See  Colonial  Period.  Isham. 

See  1891  Rand  McNally. 

1896. 

136.  Cram,  George  F. 

Rhode  Island.  12^4x9%.  In  colors.  From  Cram’s  Un- 
rivaled Atlas.  Chicago  1896.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1897. 

137-  

Map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  showing  the  location  of 
Sample  Half  Miles  and  State  Highways  applied  for.  [n.  d. 
1897]  i6xi2pj.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

ii  In  second  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  High- 
ways, 1897.  R.  I.  H.  S. 


See  1891  Rand  McNally. 


1898. 


1898. 

138.  Walker,  Geo.  H.  & Co. 

Rhode  Island.  Published  by  Geo.  H.  Walker  & Co.  Copy- 
right 1898.  Cycling  Routes  shown  in  Red.  In 

colors.  In  folders.  Cover  title.  ‘'Cyclists’  Road  Map  of 
Rhode  Island.”  R.  I.  H.  S. 

ii  wSame,  issued  1905  as  Electric  Railway  map.  Instead 
of  the  Cycling  Routes,  “Electric  Railways  shown 
in  red.  Drawn  by  Gerald  M.  Richmond.  Copy- 
right 1898  and  1905.”  In  folders.  Cover  title, 
“Electric  Railway  Map  of  Rhode  Island.”  R.  I. 
H.  S. 
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iii  Same.  Map  showing  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Lines 

of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  issued  by  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  Rhode  Island.  In  colors. 
Copyright  1898,  1905,  1909.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

iv  Same.  Map  showing  Railroads  and  Railways  of  the 

State  of  Rhode  Island,  issued  by  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  of  Rhode  Island.  In  colors.  R.  I. 
H.  S. 

V Same.  Road  Map.  No  copyright.  In  covers.  Date 
on  cover,  1914.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

139.  Tingley  & Wood. 

Index  Map  showing  the  boundary  between  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island.  1898.  33^x17^.  In  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Topographical  Survey.  Massachusetts 
House  Document  No.  1230,  1898.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

This  index  is  reduced  % from  the  original  submitted  by 
the  commission.  With  it  were  also  submitted  the 
22  plans  that  show  the  boundary  line  in  detail.  The 
originals  are  preserved  in  R.  I.  St.  Lib.  and  Mass. 
Archives. 

This  is  the  only  published  map  that  accurately  shows  the 
present  eastern  boundary  of  Rhode  Island. 


1898. 

140.  

Narragansett  Bay.  Showing  the  location  of  Fish  Traps. 
1898.  153^x9^2.  This  map  with  changes  was  issued  annually 

from  1898  to  1913  in  the  Reports  of  the  R.  I.  Commissioners 
on  Inland  Fisheries.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

The  reports  for  1904  to  1906  and  1909  to  1911  contain 
map  of  Block  Island,  and  reports  for  1910  and 
1911  contain  maps  of  the  South  Shore  of  Rhode 
Island. 


Pabodie.  1892. 


1899. 

1899. 


141.  

[Chart  of  Narragansett  Bay,  entitled]  Map  showing  Route 
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and  Places  reached  by  Steamers  of  the  Providence,  Fall  River 
and  Newport  Steamboat  Company.  1899.  26x16^.  R.  I. 

H.  S. 

This  is  a process  reduction  of  the  1873  Chart  q.  v. 

ii  Same,  1900.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

iii  Same,  1901.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1899. 

142.  

Geological  Maps  of  the  Narragansett  Basin.  Based  on  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  In  colors.  Reduced  in  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  XXXIII  Geology  of  the  Narragansett  Basin.  1899. 
R.  I.  H.  S. 

1900. 

143.  Pabodie,  C.  A.  & Son. 

Providence  River  and  Narragansett  Bay.  [1900]  I0l4x6j4. 
R.  I.  H.  S. 

ii  Same  in  Prospectus  of  Auction  Sale  of  Conanicut 
Park.  1909.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1900. 

See  1899  Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport  Steamboat 
Company. 

1900. 

144.  Shedd  & Searle. 

[Upper  Narragansett  Bay]  Plan  showing  locations  of  leased 
oyster  ground.  1900.  In  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Shell 
Fisheries.  1900.  11x23. 

Compare  1903. 

[1901  or  earlier.] 

145.  Brown  Bros. 

Map  of  Rhode  Island.  Brown  Brothers  & Co.,  Providence. 
9l4x6l4-  In  colors.  In  folder.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

[1901  or  earlier.] 

146.  Ryder-Dearth. 

Rhode  Island.  Ryder-Dearth.  Providence.  8^x7.  ‘‘Scale 
5 statute  miles  to  inch.”  R.  I.  H.  S. 

{To  be  continued) 
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The  Tenement  on  Conimicut 

By  Harold  R.  Curtis 

The  old  records  of  the  town  of  Warwick  are  filled  with 
I curiosities  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian,  and  not  the  least  ex- 
traordinary amon^  them  is  the  proprietary  share  known  as  the 
“tenement  on  Conimicut.”  The  following  account  is  based 
largely  upon  information  derived  from  an  examination  of  the 
first  book  of  Warwick  records.  The  original  book  is  in  the 
vault  in  the  town  clerk’s  office.  A long  hand  copy  made  by 
a special  committee  appoined  by  the  town  meeting  of  Novem- 
ber 8,  1859,  is  also  in  the  same  vault.  The  index  of  land  evi- 
dence records  refers  to  the  paging  in  the  latter  volume.  In 
1911  a typewritten  transcript  of  the  original  book  was  made 
for  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  duplicate  copies  of 
which  are  on  file  in  the  town  clerk’s  office  and  in  the  library 
of  the  Society.  The  references  in  this  article  are  to  the  paging 
in  the  last  named  volume. 

The  original  Shawomet  purchase  included  all  the  territory 
between  a line  drawn  from  Occupasnetuxet  Cove  directly  west 
tv/enty  miles  to  what  is  now  the  Connecticut  line  and  a line 
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extended  from  the  southerly  end  of  Warwick  Neck  and 
parallel  to  the  former.  The  easterly  portion  of  this  tract  ex- 
clusive of  Warwick  Neck,  and  extending  generally  as  far  west 
as  and  including  the  present  village  of  Apponaug,  was  set 
apart  and  denominated  “the  four  miles  common.”  By  the  pay- 
ment of  twelve  shillings  into  the  common  treasury,  and  a 
favorable  vote  of  admission  by  “papers  or  beans,”  an  applicant 
became  what  was  termed  an  “inhabitant.”  He  received  a 
home  lot  of  six  acres  and  the  right  to  share  equally  with  all 
the  other  proprietors  of  “the  four  miles  common.”  This  un- 
divided share  was  sometimes  called  a “township.”  (Warwick 
Records  i 165 ; Chapin,  Documentary  History  of  R.  I.,  p.  265.) 
The  total  number  of  such  proprietors  was  fifty-one.  On  the 
other  hand,  a full  right  in  the  entire  purchase  was  granted  to 
such  persons  as  might  be  duly  admitted  and  who  should  con- 
tribute ten  pounds  to  the  common  fund.  This  select  company 
was  composed  of  seventeen  “purchasers.” 

The  “tenement  on  Conimicut”  was  the  name  used  to  desig- 
nate one  of  the  fifty-one  shares  in  the  “four  miles  common.” 
This  share  differed  from  the  rest  in  at  least  two  important  par- 
ticulars; first  in  respect  to  the  impersonal  name  by  which  it 
was  known,  and  secondly,  by  the  conditional  nature  of.  the 
original  grant.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  the  proprietary 
shares  as  they  appear  in  the  various  lists  upon  the  town  rec- 
ords, and  such  of  the  original  proprietors’  records  as  have 
been  preserved,  all  but  three  are  indicated  by  the  individual 
name  of  the  original  owner  of  the  same.  In  every  drawing 
Samuel  Gorton  heads  the  list  and  the  “tenement  on  Conimicut” 
concludes  it.  The  other  two  shares  not  indicated  by  the  names 
of  individuals  are  “Peter  Buzicutt’s  tenement”  and  the  “Mill 
Owners.”  (Fuller,  Hist.  Warwick,  pp.  91-3;  Warner  Papers, 
11:49.) 

The  original  grant  of  the  “tenement  on  Conimicut”  is  found 
on  page  86  of  the  typewritten  transcript  of  the  original  book. 
Although  the  year  is  not  given,  we  can  be  certain  that  it  was 
prior  to  1650.  The  record  is  as  follows : “Ordered  at  a meeting 
the  5 of  March  by  the  Townsmen  of  Warwicke  that  they  give 
and  grant  unto  Thomas  Thornicraft  8 (reads  “3”  by  mistake 
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in  copy)  akers  of  land  on  Quinimicoke  to  bee  layd  out 
upon  a square  that  is  to  say  36  pole  from  Mr.  John  Greens  lott 
towards  the  sea  and  36  pole  downe  into  the  necke  upon  condi- 
tion as  followeth  that  is  that  hee  shall  maintaine  a sufficient 
fence  from,  upon  his  front  as  also  make  a sufficient  fence  from 
highwater  marke  to  lowe  water  marke  as  spring  tides  and  these 
to  bee  maintained  and  up  (omitted  in  copy)  from  the  20th  of 
March  untill  the  last  of  October  annually  and  this  to  bee  the 
Tenure  of  this  houslot  upon  which  grant  is  to  him  or  his  suc- 
cessors.” 

The  importance  to  the  early  settlers  of  maintaining  a fence 
at  Conimicut  is  shown  by  reference  to  a former  vote  passed 
probably  in  1648  on  January  23rd,  in  which  it  was  ordered 
“That  Conimecok  is  to  bee  fenced  by  the  generall  towne  and 
it  is  proper  only  for  Calves  and  Lambes  till  forder  order  bee 
concluded  concerning  it.”  (W.  R.  1:67;  Chapin,  266.)  A 
casual  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  Conimicut  Point  af- 
forded an  ideal  pasture  ground  for  the  early  settlers.  It  was 
doubtless  good  meadow  land  then  as  it  is  now.  By  construct- 
ing a fence  across  the  head  of  the  neck  from  the  mill  cove 
directly  north  to  the  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  a distance  of 
not  more  than  nine  hundred  feet,  an  excellent  pasture  of  al- 
most two  hundred  acres  would  be  provided.  Here  the  cattle 
of  the  Gortonists  could  graze  in  comparative  security  from  the 
depredations  of  Indians  and  the  attacks  of  wolves,  and  with 
little  danger  of  escaping  into  the  wild  country  inland. 

To  annex  to  such  a grant  of  land  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain services  was  not  an  unusual  thing  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  fact,  one  would  rather 
expect  to  find  many  instances  of  such  grants  among  the  pro- 
prietary systems  of  all  the  New  England  colonies.  The 
settlers  were  accustomed  to  the  rigorous  and  burdensome 
duties  of  the  feudal  system  of  land  holding  in  England.  It  is 
true  that  the  Charter  of  1663  granted  the  lands  of  the  colony 
“to  be  held  in  free  and  common  socage,  as  of  our  manor  of 
East  Greenwich,  in  the  County  of  Kent,”  which  was  the  least 
burdensome  and  the  nearest  approach  to  a fee  simple  of  all 
the  feudal  estates,  yet  military  tenures  in  England  were  not 
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abolished  until  the  Restoration  and  no  particular  tenure  was 
provided  in  the  Charter  of  1643.  And  it  would  appear  that 
the  feudal  system,  at  least  at  the  outset,  was  tranported  to  our 
shores.  “In  the  case  of  colonists  who  were  not  adventurers 
(shareholders)  in  the  common  stock,  the  company  held  it  fit 
that  ‘that  they  should  hold  and  inherit  their  lands  by  services 
to  be  don^  on  certain  days  in  the  year’  as  a g^ood  means  ‘to  en- 
joy their  from  being  held  in  capite,  and  to  support  the  planta- 
tion in  general  and  in  particular.’  ” (The  Land  System  of 
the  New  England  Colonies — J.  H.  U.  Studies,  4th  series, 
IV 1562.)  The  author  gives  many  instances  of  conditional 
grants  in  consideration  of  services  to  be  rendered.  “Fences 
were  maintained  by  each  owner  according  to  his  share  in  the 
land  enclosed.  Sometimes  gates  or  bridges  were  thus  main- 
tained instead  of  a portion  of  fence,  and  in  Milford  (Mass.) 
and  Stratford  (Conn.)  lands  were  held  upon  condition  of  such 
service,  the  proper  care  of  them  being  of  importance  to  the 
whole  town.”  (Ibid,  p.  595.) 

Just  how  long  Thomas  Thornicraft  remained  in  possession 
of  his  grant  is  rather  uncertain.  A highway  was  laid  out  along 
the  north  -shore  in  Conimicut  Point  in  1650  as  appears  from 
the  following  vote : “Ordered  that  the  highway  into  Quini- 

4 micoke  bee  layd  out  2 pole  wide  next  the  sea  that  the  waste 
land  betwixt  it  and  the  side  of  Thomas  Thornicrafts  lott  bee 
added  to  his  lot  and  hee  to  maintaine  the  fence  thorrowly  from 
his  front  a crosse  the  highway  into  the  water.”  (W.  R.  i :87.) 
Some  time  between  May  6,  1650,  the  date  of  the  foregoing 
vote,  and  December  10,  1654,  he  sold  the  land  with  all  its  bene- 
fits and  burdens  including  the  proprietary  share  to  George 
Baldwin.  There  is  no  such  conveyance  on  record  but  this 
appears  to  have  been  so  in  view  of  a statement  on  the  latter 
date  in  deed  from  Baldwin  to  Peter  Buzicott  conveying  “all 
that  my  dwellinge  house  and  other  housinge  and  land  that  I 
bought  of  Thomas  Thornicraft,  part  of  which  was  given  unto 
Thomas  Thornicraft,  by  the  Towne  of  Warwicke  for  the  mak- 
inge  and  maintayninge  of  a water  fence  to  secure  Quinnimi- 
cocke  and  Warwicke  Necke.”  (W.  R.  i :26i.) 

Water  fences  were  required  by  law  to  be  maintained  be- 
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tween  private  properties  adjoining  the  salt  water  by  an  early 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  entitled  “An  Act 
directing  how  Water-Fences  shall  be  made  and  maintained.” 
(Public  Laws  of  R.  L,  1730,  p.  180.)  This  law  in  a modified 
form  is  still  in  force  in  this  state.  (Gen.  Laws  1909.  Cap. 
152,  Sec.  II.)  An  extended  search  of  the  standard  dictionaries 
and  reference  books  has  not  revealed  any  definition  of  what 
a water  fence  is,  although  it  is  not  an  uncommon  term  among 
the  old  inhabitants  along  the  shores  of  our  state. 

Peter  Buzicott  conveyed  the  tenement  to  Thomas  Ralph  by 
deed  dated  October  13,  1655  (W.  R.  1 1428)  and  the  latter  sold 
to  Thomas  Bradley  October  31,  1655  (Ibid,  p.  264.) 

The  first  mention  of  this  proprietary  share  under  the  name 
by  which  it  was  always  afterwards  called  and  known  in  the 
records  is  found  in  an  entry  under  date  of  April,  1660,  as  fol- 
lows : “Layd  out  to  Thomas  Bradley  six  akers  of  land  upon 
the  account  of  the  Tenement  of  Quinimicoke,  bounded  east- 
erly by  his  one  land.  Westerly  by  the  highway  that  leades  into 
Quinimicocke  and  northerly  (reads  ‘westerly’  by  mistake  in 
copy)  by  the  same  way  and  southerly  by  an  addition  granted 
to  the  lott  of  Mr.  John  Greene,  Ser.”  (W.  R.  i :32i.) 

Thomas  Bradley  conveyed  the  original  eight  acre  lot  and 
the  six  acre  piece  granted  to  him  as  above  to  Job  Almy  by  deed 
dated  October  ii,  1663,  (Ibid,  p.  370)  and  the  latter  sold  the 
same  to  Stephen  Arnold  of  Pawtuxet  by  conveyance  executed 
May  8,  1680.  (Warwick  Deeds,  A-2,  p.  313.)  Stephen 
Arnold,  who  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  land  owners  in 
the  town  of  Warwick,  if  not  in  the  whole  colony  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, gave  the  property  together  with  all  the  land  upon  Con- 
nimicut  Point  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Peter  Greene, 
by  deed  of  March  27,  1684,  in  which  deed  it  was  entailed  to 
her  descendants.  (Warwick  Deeds,  1 148.)  Although  there 
are  apt  words  in  the  deed  to  pass  the  proprietary  share  or 
right  to  participate  equally  with  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  all  future  divisions  of  the  undivided  lands,  yet  he 
apparently  considered  that  he  had  reserved  this  right  to  him- 
self, for  he  gave  the  same  to  three  of  his  sons  by  his  last  will 
as  follows : “And  I doe  also  Give  and  bequeath  unto  my  three 
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sons,  Israeli,  Stephen  & Elisha  a Comonage  in  the  Towneshipp 
of  Warwick,  which  I bought  of  Job  Almey  as  by  a deede  under 
his  hand  doth  appeare.”  (Prov.  E.  R.,  VI:i94.)  All  parties 
interested  in  the  matter  were  apparently  satisfied  to  observe 
this  construction  placed  upon  the  grant  to  Elizabeth  by  her 
father,  as  the  three  sons  and  their  descendants  continued  to 
participate  in  all  further  divisions  of  the  common  lands  as 
owners  of  the  “tenement  on  Conimicut”  without  objection  on 
the  part  of  Elizabeth  or  her  descendants,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
records  disclose. 

This  treatment  of  the  proprietary  share  by  Arnold  was,  to 
say  the  least,  rather  a departure  from  the  original  basis  of  the 
grant  to  Thomas  Thornicraft.  It  would  seem  that  the  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  an  equal  right  in  the  division  of  the  four 
miles  common  was  intended  to  be  dependent  upon  the  faith- 
ful performance  by  the  owner  of  the  original  eight  acres  con- 
stituting the  “tenement”  of  the  duty  imposed  in  the  original 
grant  of  keeping  Conimicut  Point  securely  fenced.  It  was 
doubtless  never  contemplated  that  the  possession  of  the  eight 
acre  lot  should  ever  be  separated  from  the  ownership  of  the 
right  of  commonage.  Otherwise  the  interesting  situation  at 
least  from  a legal  point  of  view  would  develop  of  a forfeiture 
of  the  proprietary  right  in  the  hands  of  third  persons  arising 
from  the  failure  of  the  owner  of  the  land  on  the  Point  to  keep 
up  his  fences,  a matter  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  share.  For  a time  at  least  the  owner  of  the  tene- 
ment was  kept  to  a strict  performance  of  his  duties,  as  we  find 
the  following  entry  under  date  of  June  5,  1655:  “Ordered 

that  Stukly  Wascote  and  Richard  ETarcutt  are  appointed  to 
bound  the  fence  at  Quinimicoke  and  to  see  that  Peter  Buzicot 
to  doe  it  suficiently.”  (W.  R.  1 1137.)  But  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  a common  pasture  must  have  gradually  disap- 
peared as  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  went  further  inland  and 
acquired  farms  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  their  own  grazing 
ground,  and  so  the  object  of  the  original  grant  to  Thomas 
Thornicraft  became  sooner  or  later  forgotten,  and  the  “tene- 
ment on  Conimicut”  became  as  absolute  and  indefeasible  as 
the  other  shares  granted  without  condition  or  tenure. 
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The  one-third  interest  given  to  Israel  by  his  father  went 
to  his  son  Stephen,  Elisha’s  third  was  inherited  by  his  son 
Ephraim,  and  Stephen’s  share  passed  to  his  son  Philip.  Ac- 
cordingly in  ‘'A  list  of  Ye  Draft  of  Ye  Last  Devision  Drawn 
May  ye  21st,  1748”  given  in  Fuller’s  History  of  Warwick,  91- 
93,  where  appears  “A  list  of  ye  o Riginol  Rights — and  ye  now 
owners  of  the  fore  mils  Commons,”  the  proprietary  share  in 
which  we  are  interested  was  designated  as  belonging  to  Philip, 
Stephen  and  Ephraim  Arnold. 

An  examination  of  the  above  list  shows  very  few  of  the 
shares  owned  by  more  than  one  individual.  This  was  doubt- 
less due  to  two  things,  the  almost  universal  custom  among 
property  holders  of  disposing  of  their  land  by  last  will  and 
testament,  and  the  existence  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  from 
the  founding  of  the  colony  up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  in  1842.  In  1718  the  law  was  repealed  but 
readopted  in  1728.  Thus  the  proprietary  shares  were  not 
split  up  into  innumerable  undivided  interests,  and  the  pro- 
prietary organizations  were  kept  alive  long  after  the  purpose 
for  which  they  originated  had  disappeared. 

The  approximate  location  of  the  original  grant  constituting 
the  “tenement”  is  upon  a portion  of  the  Harris  Farm  at 
Shawomet,  now  belonging  to  the  Estate  of  Maria  M.  Foster. 
The  description  of  the  property  given  in  the  deed  of  Stephen 
Arnold  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth  referred  to  above  fixes  the 
bounds  very  clearly.  “Eight  Ackers  of  Land  more  or  less  sit- 
tuated  and  being  in  the  towne  of  Warwicke  and  in  the  neck  of 
Quinimjcock  which  was  granted  to  Thomas  Thornicraft  upon 
the  tenior  as  the  Records  Spetifyeth  and  all  soe  a six  acre  Lott 
adjoynjng  unto  the  sayd  Eight  Ackers  all  which  foresaid 
Lands  is  bounded  westerly  by  the  highway  that  Leades  into 
Quinimicocke  and  northerly  by  the  same  highway  and  South- 
erly by  an  Adition  granted  to  John  Greene  ser  and  Easterly 
by  the  Cove  and  Small  Lotts.”  (Warwick  Deeds,  i :48.) 

The  location  of  this  highway  is  very  conclusively  estab- 
lished by  an  old  plat  in  the  town  clerk’s  office  adopted  by  the 
proprietors  December  21,  1714.  (Also  see  plats  at  Rhode  Is- 
land Historical  Society  in  Rhode  Island  maps,  vol.  10,  p.  i and 
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p.  20;  vol.  20,  p.  25.)  This  plat  represents  a survey  of  the 
road  leading  from  Old  Warwick  at  Spencer’s  Corners  directly 
northeasterly  passing  the  Shawomet  Beach  station  of  the  But- 
tonwoods branch  of  the  R.  L Suburban  Railroad  Company, 
and  continuing  straight  through  the  Harris  Farm  to  the  shores 
of  Narragansett  Bay  north  of  Conimicut  Point.  The  portion 
of  the  road  easterly  of  the  station  is  marked  on  the  plat  by 
the  words  “the  highway  into  Conemicok,”  and  is  bounded  on 
both  sides  by  the  land  of  Peter  Greene.  Although  not  shown 
on  this  plat,  the  road  turned  at  right  angles  upon  reaching  the 
shore,  and  ran  easterly  along  the  shore  to  the  tip  of  the  Point. 
This  extension  was  laid  out  by  order  of  the  town  passed  May 
6,  1650,  and  quoted  above.  Ten  years  later  this  highway  had 
been  extended  northwesterly  in  the  opposite  direction  along 
the  shore  as  appears  from  a grant  of  land  bearing  date  April, 
1660,  as  follows:  “Layd  out  to  Mr.  John  Greene  ser  six 

akers  of  land  more  or  lesse  bounded  Easterly  by  the  highway 
that  leads  into  Quinimicoke  A¥esterly  by  Richard  Watermans 
land  northerly  by  a highway  by  the  seaside  southerly  by  the 
Comon.”  (Warwick  Records,  i :320.)  This  road  along  the 
shore  corresponds  almost  exactly  in  location  with  Conimicut 
^ Avenue,  which  skirts  the  shore  all  the  way  from  the  end  of 
Conimicut  Point  to  the  north  line  of  the  Harris  Farm.  From 
the  latter  point  it  is  continued  under  the  name  of  Shawomet 
Avenue  as  far  as  Beach  Avenue  in  the  village  of  Conimicut. 
There  is  also  a well  defined  road  called  Bay  Avenue  leading 
from  the  main  road  a short  distance  easterly  from  the 
Shawomet  Beach  station  directly  northeasterly  through  the 
Harris  Farm  to  the  shore  and  running  at  right  angles  into 
Conimicut  Avenue.  The  old  “highway  by  the  seaside”  is  un- 
doubtedly now  Conimicut  Avenue.  In  regard  to  the  “high- 
way into  Conemicok”  an  examination  of  the  old  plat  referred 
to  shows  that  it  was  located  between  three  and  four  hundred 
feet  northwesterly  of  the  present  Bay  Avenue  but  running  in 
the  same  general  direction  from  the  main  road  to  the  shore. 
As  all  the  land  on  both  sides  of  this  road  became  incorporated 
into  the  same  farm,  it  would  have  been  a matter  of  little  diffi- 
culty for  one  of  the  subsequent  owners  to  change  the  location 
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of  the  road  to  its  present  position.  In  fact,  as  now  laid  out 
it  affords  a more  direct  route  to  the  shore. 

The  title  to  the  Harris  Farm  can  be  clearly  traced  from 
Captain  Peter  Greene,  husband  of  Elizabeth,  to  his  son  Peter 
who  died  in  1767,  leaving  the  farm  to  his  son  John.  The 
latter  died  in  1800,  when  the  property  passed  to  his  son 
Stephen,  who  died  in  1821,  when  the  property  went  to  his 
grandson,  Stephen  Greene  Warner,  from  whom  it  was  inherited 
by  his  son  William  Greene  Warner.  Then,  after  remaining 
in  the  Greene  family  for  almost  two  hundred  years,  the  farm 
was  conveyed  by  the  guardian  of  William  Greene  Warner  to 
Cyrus  Harris  and  others  constituting  a copartnership  under 
the  name  of  Green  Manufacturing  Company  by  deed  dated 
December  30,  1864  (Warwick  Deeds  XXXIV:i58),  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  Greene  Manufacturing  Co.,  a corpora- 
tion, by  deed  of  May  15,  1876  (Ibid  XXXX-D:  14).  The 
latter  concern  conveyed  to  Eliza  Harris,  wife  of  Stephen 
(Ibid,  XXXXH:289),  from  whom  the  entire  farm  passed  to 
her  daughter,  Maria  M.,  wife  of  Frederick  L.  Foster,  who 
continued  to  reside  there  until  her  death  in  1915. 

Having  traced  the  title  from  the  original  grant  to  Thomas 
Thorncraft  in  about  1650  down  to  the  present  owners,  and 
having  fixed  with  reasonable  certainty  the  location  of  the  old 
highways  mentioned  in  the  deed  from  Stephen  Arnold  to  his 
daughter,  we  are  now  in  a position  to  determine  the  location 
of  the  “tenement  on  Conimicut.”  The  original  grant  to 
Thornicraft  comprised  eight  acres  and  was  about  six  hundred 
feet  square.  The  additional  grant  of  six  acres  adjoined  it  on 
the  westerly  side  and  was  probably  of  the  same  depth  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  both  lots  bound  on  the  south  with  land  of 
John  Greene.  This  would  leave  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  for  the  width  of  the  second  grant,  and  this  distance  repre- 
sents approximately  the  difiference  between  the  original  loca- 
tion of  the  “highway  into  Conemicok”  and  the  present  location 
of  Bay  Avenue.  Consequently  the  northwesterly  corner 
bound  of  the  tenement  must  have  been  very  close  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Conimicut  and  Bay  Avenues.  A line  drawn  from  this 
point  directly  south  to  the  cove  measures  just  eight  hundred 
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feet.  An  eight-acre  square  laid  out  with  this  line  for  the  west- 
erly bound  would  abut  on  the  north  on  Conimicut  Avenue,  on 
the  south  on  the  mill  cove,  separating  the  Point  from  River- 
view,  and  on  the  east  on  a large  and  fertile  meadow  extending 
to  the  tip  of  the  Point  three-quarters  of  a mile  away.  This 
would  be  the  most  natural  location  for  a fence  to  enclose  the 
Point  as  a pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the  early  settlers,  or  as 
stated  in  the  early  conveyances  “for  the  makinge  and  main- 
tayninge  of  a water  fence  to  secure  Quinnimicocke  and  War- 
wicke  Necke.” 

For  many  years  the  successive  owners  of  the  “tenement  on 
Conimicut”  must  have  lived  upon  the  land  constituting  the 
original  grant,  but  at  present  no  traces  remain  there  to  indi- 
cate the  location  or  even  the  former  existence  of  any  build- 
ings. In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  several  owners  of  the  farm  for  the  past  two  cen- 
turies are  still  standing.  The  old  red  farm  house  at  the  forks 
of  the  road  near  the  Shawomet  Beach  station  is  reputed  to 
be  over  two  hundred  years  old  and  was  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  Peter  Greene  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  down  to 
the  middle  of  last  century,  when  the  property  passed  into  the 
Harris  Family.  The  old  proprietors’  plat  made  in  1714,  re- 
• ferred  to  above,  shows  a dwelling  house  located  at  this  exact 
spot  with  the  “highway  into  Conemicok”  laid  out  on  the  north- 
westerly side  of  the  house.  Bay  Avenue,  as  a result  of  the 
change  of  location  mentioned  above,  now  passes  on  the  oppo- 
site or  southeasterly  side  of  the  red  farm  house.  After  the 
Harris  Family  came  into  possession  of  the  farm,  the  new 
owners  erected  a more  modern  dwelling  on  the  shore  front  at 
the  southwesterly  corner  of  Conimicut  and  Bay  Avenues. 
Thomas  H.  Lockwood,  father  of  James  T.  Lockwood,  Esq., 
town  clerk  of  Warwick  for  over  thirty  years  and  still  actively 
performing  the  duties  of  his  office,  did  the  masonry  work  on 
this  building.  After  Mrs.  Foster  acquired  the  property  in 
1883,  she  erected  the  splendid  residence  now  standing  on  the 
north  side  of  Bay  Avenue,  about  half-way  between  the  Greene 
and  Harris  houses,  where  since  the  death  of  her  mother.  Miss 
Edith  P.  Foster,  has  continued  to  reside. 


J.  Weeden,  Printer 

According  to  Evans  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  has 
two  books  printed  by  Weeden  and  Barrett. 

These  are: 

‘T8495  The  Gentleman  and  Lady’s  Town  and  Country 
Magazine  or  Repository  of  Instruction  and  Entertainment. 
Vol.  I May, -December  1784. 

Boston:  Published  by  Weeden  and  Barrett,  1784.  pp.  360. 

8 VO.  All  that  was  published.” 

“18764  Weatherwise’s  Town  and  Country  Almanack,  For 
The  Year  Of  Our  Lord,  1785;  ...  By  Abraham 

Weatherwise,  Philom.  . . 

Boston : Printed  and  sold  by  Weeden  and  Barrett,  at  their 

office  southside  State-Street,  and  directly  under  Mr.  Charles 
Shimmin’s  school:  also  sold  by  most  of  the  Book-sellers  in 
town  and  country.  [1784]  pp.  (24)  12  mo.” 

Another  book  bearing  the  imprint  of  Weeden  and  Barrett 
is  in  the  Providence  Public  Library.  It  is  Bryan  Edwards’ : 

“Thoughts  on  the  late  proceedings  of  government,  respect- 
ing the  trade  of  the  West-India  Islands  with  the  United  States 
of  America.”  London,  Printed.  Boston  Reprinted  and  sold 
by  Weeden  and  Barrett  at  E.  Russell’s  office,  Essex  Street, 
Boston.  MDCCLXXXIV.  32  p. 

Mr.  Hamilton  B.  Tompkins  of  Newport  has  recently  dis- 
covered an  undated  broadside,  which  from  its  context  must 
have  been  printed  in  1780.  The  imprint  reads:  “Newport 
Rhode  Island,  Printed  by  J.  Weeden.”  A reproduction  of  this 
broadside  appears  in  the  January,  1919,  issue  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society  Collections.  It  would  seem  probable 
that  the  J.  Weeden,  the  Newport  printer  of  1780,  was  identical 
with  Weeden,  printer,  of  Boston  in  1784. 

In  the  census  of  1774,  Joseph  Weeden  is  listed  at  Newport 
with  one  male  under  16  and  one  female  over  16  in  his  family. 
Jonathan  Weeden  is  listed  at  Newport  with  five  males  under 
16,  one  female  over  16  and  two  under  16.  In  the  1791  census 
Jonathan  is  listed  with  one  male  under  16  and  i female.  James 
Weeden  does  not  appear,  but  John  Weeden  and  Jeremiah 
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Wheeden  appear  as  heads  of  families.  These  latter  may  have 
been  sons  of  Jonathan.  By  elimination  the  printer  might  seem 
to  have  been  either  James,  or  one  of  the  other  sons  of  Jona- 
than, their  non-appearance  in  the  list  being  due  to  the  removal 
to  Boston  in  or  before  1784. 

It  is  possible  that  J.  Weeden  was  a publisher  and  not  a 
printer. 


The  Fifth  Cruise  of  the  Privateer  Yankee 

Since  the  publication  of  the  “Tales  of  an  Old  Seaport”  ad- 
ditional information  concerning  the  Bristol  ships  is  constantly 
coming  to  light.  Especially  valuable  is  the  diary  of  Doctor 
Joseph  Lowe  Stevens,  Surgeon  of  the  privateer  Yankee  on  her 
fifth  cruise.  The  diary  is  published  through  the  courtesy  of 
his  son.  Dr.  George  B.  Stevens,  of  Dorchester  Massachusetts, 
Historian  General  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower^Descendants. 

Joseph  Lowe  Stevens  was  born  in  Gloucester,  Essex  County, 
Mass.,  August  15,  1790,  of  old  Colonial  stock.  He  fitted  for 
college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1810,  and  received  his  degree  of  Doctor 
4 of  Medicine  from  the  same  institution  in  1814,  only  a few 
weeks  before  he  sailed  from  Bristol  as  Surgeon  of  the  Yankee. 
With  part  of  the  prize  money  \y:hich  came  to  him  from  the  sale 
of  the  cargo  of  the  San  Jose  Indiano  he  purchased  a gold 
watch  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  family.  For  this  watch  he 
paid  $150.  He  began  the  pratice  of  his  profession  in  Warren, 
Maine,  removing  in  1819  to  Castine.  For  nearly  sixty  years 
he  had  a widely  extended  practice  in  that  region,  being  often 
called  upon  to  visit  by  water  patients  on  the  islands  in  Penob- 
scot Bay.  It  was  strenuous  business.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  he  was  a skillful  boatman,  but  he  was  often  compelled 
when  the  wind  was  lacking  to  make  his  trips  in  an  open  boat, 
rowing  “cross  handed”  for  miles.  He  was  the  first  surgeon 
in  eastern  Maine  to  administer  sulphuric  ether  by  inhalation 
for  the  performance  of  surgical  operations.  When  in  his 
eighty-second  year  he  performed  an  amputation  of  the  thigh. 
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Not  only  was  the  operation  successful,  but  what  was  more  to 
the  point  the  patient  quickly  recovered.  Dr.  Stevens  died  in 
Castine,  February  19,  1879. 

The  diary  is  written  in 


THE 

Gentleman's  Pocket  Almanack 

AND 

Free  Mason's  Vade  Mecum 

FOR  THE  Year  of  Our  Lord 
1814 

By  John  Lathrop  Jr.  a,  m. 

Boston 

Published  by  Charles  Williams,  No.  8 
State  Street 

The  almanack,  as  the  title  page  further  specifies,  contains 
'‘an  unusual  number  of  useful  tables,  chronological,  astron- 
omical, ecclesiastical  and  masonic  calendars,  terms  of  court, 
etc."  as  well  as  a great  amount  of  valuable  miscellaneous  in- 
formation. The  information  is  “up  to  date."  “The  Chesa- 
peake frigate  taken  by  the  Shannon.  The  brave  Captain  Law- 
rence died  June  4 1813."  Revolutionary  information  is  fre- 
quent. “July  10,  1777,  Lt.  Col.  Barton  surprised  and  carried 
off  British  General  Prescott  from  Rhode  Island.  Mahomet 
died  July  18,  684;  aged  64.  The  bible  was  translated  into  the 
Indian  language  1641.  Mr.  Henry  Dunster  was  chosen  first 
President  of  Harvard  College,  August  27,  1640.  Commence- 
ments at  Providence  and  Bowdoin  college  fall  September  7." 
Under  the  head  of  “College  vacations"  we  note  that  at  Provi- 
dence College  they  ran  as  follows:  From  Commencement — 
three  weeks,  From  the  last  Wednesday  in  December — eight 
weeks;  From  the  first  Wednesday  in  May — ^two  weeks.  Ex- 
planation is  made  of  the  festivals,  fasts,  saint's  days,  etc.,  men- 
tioned in  the  calendar,  and  eight  pages  are  devoted  to  a history 
of  Masonry.  A complete  list  of  the  American  navy  is  given, 
ships,  guns,  commanders  and  stations.  Then  follows  a list  of 
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the  stages  from  Boston,  and  the  roads  connecting  the  New 
England  towns.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  man  who 
mastered  the  information  contained  in  the  fifty-four  pages  of 
the  little  book  was  not  far  from  possessing  a liberal  education. 

Young  Dr.  Stevens  further  enriched  his  copy  with  medical 
notes  and  prescriptions,  as  well  as  occasional  wise  saws.  The 
“Dolus  an  virtus,  quis  in  hoste  requirat  ?”  written  in  very  plain 
script  at  the  end  of  the  book,  was  perhaps  brought  out  by  the 
unfortunate  incident  connected  with  the  capture  of  Mr.  Jones 
and  his  boat’s  crew  by  the  disguised  English  sloop  of  war.  In 
reading  the  diary  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr.  Stevens 
was  simply  jotting  down  memoranda  for  his  own  edification. 
He  was  not  keeping  a ship’s  log.  His  notes  were  necessarily 
brief,  and  there  was  in  his  mind  no  thought  of  rhetorical 
effect.  In  this  his  account  differs  entirely  from  the  breezy 
pages  of  Noah  Jones,  the  chronicler  of  the  second  cruise. 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1814,  sailed  from  Newport  in  the 
brig  Yankee.  Blew  hard  from  the  N.  W.  for  several  days. 

25th.  Spoke  the  Spanish  ship  Montezuma,  for  Boston.  The 
month  concluded  with  calm  weather  and  warmer.  Pleasant 
weather  and  light  winds  for  several  days.  Nothing  important 
happened. 

April  8th.  (Good  Friday),  caught  a porpoise. 

loth.  Spoke  a Portuguese  brig  from  Pernambuco  for  Bos- 
ton. Several  men  sick,  principally  with  pneumatic  affections, 
tho’  not  with  so  strong  symptoms  of  inflammation  as  usual. 
Pulse  rather  weak. 

25th.  Caught  another  porpoise. 

26th.  Caught  a turtle. 

28th.  This  morning  discovered  a sail.  At  noon  made  her 
out  a frigate.  After  several  manouvres  escaped  from  her. 
She  gave  up  the  chase  at  3 o’clock.  The  officers  and  men  are 
generally  healthy  except  slight  coughs  and  colds  owing  to  the 
chilliness  of  the  nights.  Fahrenheit  about  70  during  tfie  day, 
and  from  50  to  55  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

May.  This  month  begins  with  fresh  breezes  from  the  N. 
E.  Steering  S.  E.  to  fetch  Madeira,  which  we  expect  to  see 
to-morrow.  The  sick  are  three-syphilitic,  one-hernica  hu- 
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moralis,  one-intermittent,  tertian  type,  and  a number  with 
slight  colds.  (This  “sick  list”  is  worse  than  any  specified  by 
Noah  Jones,  Captain’s  Clerk,  in  his  log  of  the  second  cruise  of 
the  Yankee  as  printed  in  the  “Tales  of  an  Old  Seaport.”  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  fifth  cruise  of  the  privateer 
was  undertaken  with  great  hesitation.  The  war  ships  of  Great 
Britain  were  cruising  in  great  numbers  along  the  American 
coast  and  a prison  rather  than  a profit  seemed  the  probable 
termination  of  the  voyage.  The  rollicking  humor  which 
sometimes  crops  out  from  Noah  Jones’  pen  is  entirely  lacking 
in  Dr.  Stevens’  pages.  Over  and  over  again,  knowing  as  we 
do  the  incidents  connected,  with  the  fifth  sailing,  we  feel  that 
not  a few  of  the  sailors  are  regretting  that  they  also  had  not 
swam  ashore  while  the  brig  was  lying  in  Bristol  harbor.) 

May  1st.  Boarded  a Portuguese  brig  from  San  Salvador, 
(Bahia.)  Learnt  from  her  that  it  was  reported  before  she 
sailed  that  Lord  Wellington  had  taken  Bordeaux,  and  that  the 
Russians  and, Prussians  had  got  within  fifteen  leagues  of  Paris. 

2d.  Made  the  island  of  Madeira,  fourteen  leagues  distant. 

3d.  Anchored  in  Porto  Santo ; sent  a number  of  men 
ashore  to  water.  In  the  afternoon  a squall  arose;  obliged  to 
stand  off  and  leave  them  on  shore.  At  eight  blew  a violent 
gale,  moderated  before  the  morning  of  the  next  day. 

4th.  Began  moderate;  stood  in  to  Porto  Santo,  but  the 
wind  increasing  obliged  to  come  out;  still  left  the  men  on 
shore. 

5th.  Again  stood  in,  when  the  boat  came  off  and  left  five 
men  on  shore,  but  blew  so  hard  could  get  no  water.  At  noon 
discovered  several  sail ; gave  chase,  toward  night  boarded  a 
Portuguese  schooner  bound  to  St.  Ubes  from  Madeira.  In- 
formed us  the  vessels  in  sight  were  two  Brazilmen  and  a sloop 
of  war  to  convoy  them. 

6th.  Discovered  a sail  in  the  morning;  gave  chase.  She 
proved  to  be  a Portuguese  schooner  from  Saint  Michael’s 
bound  to  Madeira.  Gave  us  some  wine,  oranges  and  water. 

7th.  Chased  from  nine  o’clock  of  this  day  by  the  sloop  of 
war,  Myrmidon,  distant  when  she  began  to  chase  about  seven 
miles.  At  dark  we  happily  lost  sight  of  her  by  altering  our 
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course  a little.  She  gained,  I should  judge,  in  eleven  hours 
about  one  and  a half  miles ; obliged  by  this  circumstance  to 
leave  five  men  in  Porto  Santo. 

8th.  -Boarded  a Portuguese  brig  of  sixty  men  and  fourteen 
guns  from  Gibraltar  for  San  Salvador.  Gave  us  a newspaper 
printed  at  Gibraltar,  containing  an  official  account  of  the 
arrival  of  Alexander  at  Paris,  of  the  abdication  of  Bonaparte 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  Reported  verb- 
ally that  there  was  a general  peace  in  which  America  was  in- 
cluded ; that  one  or  two  American  Commissioners  were  at  Lon- 
don. 

9th.  Pleasant  weather;  discovered  a sail  at  ii  p.  m. 

lOth.  Boarded  the  sail  seen  last  night — a Spanish  ship.  In 
the  afternoon  spoke  the  American  privateer  Lawrence,  Captain 
Veazie  of  Baltimore,  sixty  days  out ; had  taken  six  prizes. 
(The  Yankee  had  taken  none  and  her  crew  were  conse- 
quently glum),  kept  company  during  the  night. 

nth.  Kept  company  all  day  with  the  Lawrence  and  tried 
our  sailing  with  her. 

14th.  Blew  hard  in  the  morning:  at  one  o’clock  made  a 
sail;  gave  chase  and  coming  up  with  her  fast.  At  six  came 
up  and  made  prize  of  her.  She  proved  to  be  the  Hugh  Jones 
of  Belfast,  F.  Thomas,  Master,  belonging  to  a convoy  of  mer- 
chantmen bound  for  Guadaloupe,  under  protection  of  one 
seventy-four,  one  frigate,  two  brigs.  The  fleet  were  then  in 
sight  to  leeward.  Laid  by  her  all  night.  The  next  morning 
took  out  95  boxes  of  linens,  besides  bread,  rigging,  etc.  Put 
I.  Diaz,  Prize  Master,  and  ten  men  on  board. 

15th.  After  leaving  the  prize  just  before  night  stood  to  the 
eastwood;  in  the  morning  discovered  a schooner  and  brig  to 
the  eastward.  Supposed  them  to  be  an  American  privateer 
and  her  prize. 

i6th.  Pleasant  weather.  In  the  afternoon  boarded  the 
Portugese  ship  San  Jose  Indiano,  from  Liverpool,  bound 
for  Rio  Janeiro.  Sent  her  in  for  having  a large  quantity  of 
English  goods  on  board.  Took  out  all  her  crew  except  the 
Captain  and  put  Mr.  Carpenter  and  twelve  men  on  board.  (If 
Dr.  Stevens  and  the  men  on  the  Yankee  had  had  the  slightest 
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conception  of  what  that  capture  meant  to  them  his  journal 
page  would  have  read  very  differently.  Alone  of  all  the  prizes 
taken  on  the  cruise  this  vessel  was  to  reach  an  American  port. 
With  her  cargo  she  was  to  sell  for  more  than  half  a million 
dollars.  She  was  much  the  most  valuable  of  the  prizes  cap- 
tured by  the  Yankee, — perhaps  as  valuable  as  any  prize  taken 
by  Americans  during  the  war.  As  the  General  Jackson,  she 
was  to  sail  from  Bristol  harbor  for  many  a year.) 

23d.  Nothing  important  since  the  last  prize  left  us. 

May  24th.  At  nine  in  the  morning  discovered  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  Latitude  37,  43,  Long.  9.  At  3 made  a sail  right 
ahead.  Chased  her  within  one  mile  of  the  shore  when  the  crew 
deserted  her  and  we  took  possession ; put  all  our  prisoners  on 
board;  then  stood  off  from  shore.  At  3 p.  m.  made  a sail 
which  proved  a frigate.  She  gave  us  a chase  and  came  up 
with  us  fast,  but  at  dark  we  fortunately  lost  sight  of  her. 

25th.  Very  pleasant;  picked  up  a boat,  supposed  to  have 
been  a ship’s  launch. 

26th.  Squally.  In  the  afternoon  boarded  a Portuguese 
from  Lisbon,  bound  for  Pernambuco.  At  sunset  another  ship 
in  sight,  about  seven  miles  to  the  windward. 

27th.  Pleasant.  At  sunrise  discovered  a sail;  at  ten  came 
up  and  made  a prize  of  the  English  brig  Tyger,  W.  Cowan, 
Master,  bound  to  Stettin,  loaded  with  wine  and  fruit ; put  Mr. 
Chase  and  nine  men  aboard  and  ordered  her  in.  Another  ship 
still  in  sight,  gave  chase  and  the  wind  dying,  swept  up  to  her. 
At  7 took  her.  She  proved  to  be  the  ship  Berry  Castle  from 
Teneriffe  to  London,  Alex.  Phillip,  of  six  guns  and  fourteen 
men.  Laid  by  her  all  night. 

28th.  Our  prize  in  sight  in  the  morning.  She  was  loaded 
with  wine  and  Barilla.  Staved  the  wine  casks  all  but  twelve 
that  we  took  on  board,  and  gave  her  up  to  the  Captain  and  the 
Captain  of  the  brig  that  we  took  in  the  morning  previous. 

29th.  Pleasant  and  calm  all  day.  At  sunrise  made  a sail 
on  our  weather  quarter;  from  her  manouvering  supposed  her 
to  be  a neutral.  Gave  chase  and  fired  a gun  at  her,  when  she 
hoisted  Spanish  colors ; but  not  being  able  to  get  at  her  on 
account  of  the  calm,  sent  our  boat  with  Mr.  Jones  and  five 
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men.  As  soon  as  they  got  on  board  she  hauled  down  Spanish 
and  sets  English  colours,  when  we  discovered  to  our  extreme 
disappointment  and  sorrow  that  she  was  an  English  sloop  of 
war.  She  immediately  began  firing  and  continued  for  ten 
minutes  until  we  got  out  of  her  reach  by  means  of  our  sweeps. 
She  towed  but  we  gained  upon  her  fast  and  after  sweeping  six 
hours  got  out  of  sight.  (By  this  unfortunate  mistake  we  were 
deprived  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Jones,  whose  merits  as  an 
officer  were  acknowledged  by  all,  and  whose  amiable  qualities 
had  gained  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  brother  officers ; 
and  five  of  our  best  men.) 

(May  30th  to  June  6th  no  entries.) 

June  6th.  At  six  made  a sail  right  to  windward,  distant 
ten  miles.  At  3 p.  m.  came  up  and  made  prize  of  her.  She 
proved  to  be  the  English  brig  Elizabeth  from  Figuera  to  New- 
foundland, loaded  with  salt  and  fruit.  After  taking  out  all 
that  was  valuable,  burnt  her.  She  was  manned  with  eight  men. 

June  loth.  Boarded  a Swedish  ship  from  America  to  Got- 
tenburg;  had  three  passengers  on  board.  Had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  some  American  newspapers  containing  the  only  in- 
formation from  America  that  we  had  since  we  sailed.  Put 
some  prisoners  on  board  of  her.  Lat.  46,  45  N.,  Long.  26,  15. 

nth.  Course  steered  for  America. 

17th.  At  daylight  made  a sail  seven  miles  on  the  lee  bow. 
At  7 came  up  and  made  prize  of  the  schooner  Nelly  (Tinnis), 
formerly  of  Baltimore,  bound  from  Havana  to  Greenock, 
manned  with  six  men,  with  a very  valuable  cargo  of  coffee 
and  sugar;  belonged  to  the  Jamaica  fleet  of  200  sail.  Sailed 
12  May.  Put  R.  Burr  and  six  men  on  board  and  ordered  for 
America. 

19th.  Made  a schooner  right  ahead,  apparently  an  armed 
vessel.  Gave  chase  until  ii,  when  a fog  arose  that  prevented 
our  seeing  her,  The  First  Vessel  That  We  Have  Chased 
That  Has  Escaped. 

22d.  At  7 a.  m.  made  sail  two  points  on  the  lee  bow.  At 
9 came  up  and  boarded  the  brig  Maria  of  Stockholm  under 
Swedish  colours,  but  sent  her  in  for  having  English  property 
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on  board ; from  Havana  with  sugar.  William  Macy  and  seven 
men. 

June  23rd.  Cape  Ann,  1290  miles  distant. 

25th.  At  1 1 a.  m.  made  a sail  three  points  on  the  lee  bow ; 
at  5 hoisted  Prussian  colours ; at  6 came  up  and  boarded  her. 
She  proved  to  be  a Prussian  bark  from  Havana,  bound  to 
Amsterdam.  After  detaining  her  about  an  hour  permitted  her 
to  depart,  after  putting  all  our  prisoners  on  board. 

27th.  At  8 p.  m.,  judging  ourselves  on  the  Great  Bank  of 
New  Foundland,  sounded  but  found  no  bottom  with  one  hun- 
dred fathoms  of  line. 

July.  This  month  began  with  the  crew  in  good  health. 

nth.  A sail  was  sighted  in  chase,  but  sea  was  so  heavy 
that  the  Yankee  was  in  danger  of  upsetting.  Found  ourselves 
on  the  Georges  in  forty-five  fathoms. 

I2th.  Discovered  some  fishing  craft  and  took  pilot.  Were 
in  great  danger  of  running  ashore ; struck  a shoal  twice. 

14th.  Landed  some  goods. 

15th.  Got  under  weigh  and  beat  up  to  New  Bedford;  ran 
a great  risk;  a frigate  and  brig  went  into  Tarapaulin  Cove  the 
hour  after  we  left  it. 

So  ends  the  diary. 

The  crew  of  the  brig  deserted  almost  to  a man  as  soon  as 
the  anchors  were  cast  over  in  New  Bedford  harbor.  British 
cruisers  were  swarming  along  the  coast  and  every  man  deemed 
himself  fortunate  in  having  escaped  a British  prison  ship.  All 
but  one  of  the  eight  prizes  specified  by  Dr.  Stevens,  (he  men- 
tions four  more  than  are  given  in  any  other  account)  were  re- 
taken. The  San  Jose  Indiano  reached  Portland  almost  by  a 
miracle.  It  was  a most  astonishing  bit  of  “Yankee  luck.”  No 
other  American  privateer  ever  experienced  anything  remotely 
approaching  it. 


Wilfred  H.  Munro. 


Books 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  C.  Farnham  has  issued  a memorial  biography 
of  Eli  Harrison  Howard. 

The  English  Ancestry  of  John  Coggeshall  of  Newport  ap- 
peared in  the  January,  1919,  issue  of  the  New  England  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Register. 

A typewritten  genealogy  of  the  Briggs  family,  dealing  with 
the  descendants  of  George  Briggs  of  Warwick,  which  was 
compiled  by  the  late  Anthony  Tarbox  Briggs,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  his  son,  Mr.  R.  C.  Briggs,  of  New  York. 

Caroline  E.  Robinson’s  Geneaology  of  the  Gardiners  of 
Narragansett  has  been  published  as  a handsome  volume  of  313 
pages.  The  work  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Goodwin. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hazard  has  issued  a lo-page  quarto  of  songs 
that  he  has  composed. 

The  June,  1919,  number  of  Art  and  Archaeology  contains 
pictures  of  some  old  Rhode  Island  houses. 

The  July,  1919,  Bulletin  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society 
consisting  of  the  annual  reports,  b3^-laws,  and  list  of  members 
has  been  issued. 

“The  Land  of  His  Fathers”  is  the  name  of  a story  by  George 
T.  Marsh  which  appears  in  the  June,  1919,  Scribner’s. 

The  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Asbury  Krom  at  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  Beneficent  Congregational  Church  has  been 
printed  as  a 22-page  pamphlet. 

Notes 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Sackett  has  presented  to  the  Society  some 
mementos  of  the  World  War,  including  German  helmets,  an 
iron  cross  and  other  trophies.  These  are  on  exhibition  in  the 
lecture  room. 

Mr.  John  B.  Aldrich  has  presented  a number  of  objects  of 
historical  interest,  including  a couple  of  pouches  that  were 
carried  by  the  California  gold  seekers  in  the  rush  of  ’49. 
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During  the  last  quarter,  Mr.  Harald  W.  Ostby,  Mr.  William 
A.  Gamwell  and  Mr.  Edward  C.  Stiness  have  been  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  Society,  and  Mr.  Gorton  T.  Lippitt  and  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Sackett  have  become  Life  Members. 

A project  has  been  initiated  by  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  have  the  Nathanael  Greene  house  at  Anthony 
purchased  and  preserved  as  a public  memorial. 

In  the  new  E.  F.  Albee  Theatre  in  Providence  the  dressing 
rooms  are  named  in  honor  of  prominent  Rhode  Islanders  of 
the  past. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Briggs  Sampson,  who  is  compiling  a history  of 
the  “Briggs  Family,”  would  appreciate  all  data  contributed  by 
any  one  of  the  name.  She  will  also  be  pleased  to  look  up  any 
ancestry  for  anyone  belonging  to  the  family. 

Address : 

“Sampsons  Harbor,” 
Sandgates,  Maryland. 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1918. 


- Edward  K.  Aldrich,  Jr,,  Treasurer,  in  account  zvith  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  SoaETY.  For  current  account,  viz.: 


Dr. 

Cash  on  Hand  January  1,  1918 : 

Cash  on  hand,  check $125  00 

In  R.  I.  Hospital  Trust  Company 287  00 

“ Providence  Institution  for  Savings 832  00 

“ National  Exchange  Bank  156  27 

Liberty  Bond  500  00 


$1,900  27 
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Receipts  from  Annual  Dues $1,041  00 

“ “ Life  Membership  150  00 

“ “ State  Appropriation  1,500  00 

“ “ Rental  of  Rooms  27  00 

“ Interest  and  Dividends  3,086  19 

“ “ Books  . 214  87 

“ “ Newspaper  Account  99  18 

“ “ Publications 249  55 

“ “ Calvin  Memorial  Fund  10  00 

“ “ Expenses  3 20 

“ “ Gas  2 40 

— — 6,383  39 


$8,283  66 


Cr. 

Ashes  . $23  00 

Binding 169  79 

Books  442  87 

Electric  Lighting  13  51 

Expense  , . , 232  53 

Fuel  581  50 

Gas 11  10 

Grounds  and  Building  . * 245  18 

Investments  . . . 300  18 

Janitorial  Services 206  05 

Newspaper  Account 104  91 

Salaries 2,886  65 

Franklin  Lyceum  Memorial  Fund 17  00 

Supplies  , . . 149  72 

Telephone  . . » 34  77 

Water  . . , 8 00 

Publications  . . . 841  14 

$6,267  90 

Cash  on  hand  December  31,  1918 : 

Liberty  Bond  $500  00 

In  R.  I.  Hospital  Trust  Company... 287  00 

“ Providence  Institution  for  Savings 832  00 

“ National  Exchange  Bank 396  76 

2,015  76 


$8,283  66 
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Edward  K.  Aldrich,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Rhode  Island 


Historical  SoaETY. 

January  1,  1919. 

Liabilities. 

Grounds  and  Buildings  $25,000  00  $25,000  00 

Permanent  Endowment  Fund : 

Samuel  M.  Noyes  $12,000  00 

Henry  J.  Steere  10,000  00 

Charles  H.  Smith  5,000  00 

Charles  W.  Parsons  4,000  00 

William  H.  Potter  3,000  00 

Esek  A.  Jillson  2,000  00 

John  Wilson  Smith 1,000  00 

William  G.  Weld  1,000  00 

Charles  C.  Hoskins  1,000  00 

Charles  H.  Atwood  1,000  00 

$40,000  00 

Publication  Fund : 

Ira  B.  Peck  $1,000  00 

William  Gammell  1,000  00 

Albert  J.  Jones  1,000  00 

William  Ely  1,000  00 

Julia  Bullock  500  00 

Charles  H.  Smith  100  OO 

$4,600  00 

Life  Membership  Fund  $4,350  00  $4,350  00 

Franklin  Lyceum  Memorial  Fund — Principal  only. 

Interest  $44.94  not  drawn 734  52  734 ^ 

Calvin  Memorial  Fund  10  00  10  00 


$74,694  52 

Accumulated  Surplus  7,983  33 


$82,677  85 

Assets. 

Grounds  and  Building  $25,000  00  $25,000  00 

Investments : 

$6,000.00  Bonds,  Minneapolis,  Lyndale  and 

Minnetonka  Railway $5,850  OO 

$3,000.00  Bonds,  Lacombe  Electric  Company. . 2,835  00 
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125  Shares  New  York  Central  Railroad 12,500  00 

111  “ Pennsylvania  Railroad  7,188  45 

30  “ Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 2,112  50 

6 “ Lehigh  Valley  Sales  Company  . . . 241  85 

40  “ Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  and 

Light  Company  preferred 3,900  00 

55  “ American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  7,123  61 

54  “ Providence  Gas  Company  4,705  50 

Mortgage  P.  A.  and  H.  A.  Cory 3,075  00 

10  Shares  Duquesne  Light  Company  1,060  OO 

$1,000.00  Bond  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany   950  00 

$1,000.00  “ Columbus  Railway,  Power  and 

Light  Company  970  00 

$300.00  Providence  Gas  Company  Convert- 
ible Note 300  18 

30  Shares  Merchants  National  Bank  1,800  00 

45  “ Blackstone  Canal  National  Bank. . . 1,050  00 

$55,662  09 

Cash  on  hand: 

In  R.  I.  Hospital  Trust  Company $287  00 

“ Providence  Institution  for  Savings 832  00 

“ National  Exchange  Bank  396  76 

Liberty  Bond  (3^%)  500  00 

2,015  76 

Total  Assets  . . $82,677  85 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  K.  ALDRICH,  JR., 

Treasurer. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  April  2,  1919. 

Examined  vouchers  and  securities  compared  and  found  to  agree. 

Arthur  P.  Sumner, 
Theodore  W.  Foster, 
Horatio  A.  Hunt, 

Auditing  Committee. 


Chronological  Check  List  of  Maps  of  Rhode 
Island  in  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society  Library 


( Concluded  from  page  64) 


1901. 

See  1899  Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport  Steamboat 
Company. 


1902. 


147.  

Map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  1902.  [Showing 
Highways.]  17x13.  In  First  Annual  Report  of  State  Board 
of  Public  Roads,  1903. 

ii  Reduced.  1907.  In  New  England  Automobile  Jour- 
nal. R.  I.  H.  S. 

1902. 

See  Colonial  Period.  Richman. 


1903. 

148.  Richard,  The  L.  J.,  Co. 

Highway  Map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  1903.  Roads 
in  red.  313^x23.  H.  W.  P. 


1903. 

149.  

[Lower  Narragansett  Bay]  Showing  lobster  experiments. 
2 charts,  13x9.  In  Annual  Report  on  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Fisheries  for  1903.  R.  I.  H.  S. 


[Map  of  Leased  Oyster  Grounds  in  Narragansett  Bay]  1903. 
29>^x24.  R.  I.  H.  S. 


1903. 

See  1894  Matthews. 

1903. 

See  Indian  Period — Rider. 


1904. 


151.  

Narragansett  Bay.  163^x113^. 
Bay.”  1904.  R.  I.  H.  S. 


In  Bacon’s  “Narragansett 
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1904. 

152.  Bonsteel  & Carr. 

Soil  map.  Rhode  Island.  Base  map  from  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  sheets  (i.  e.,  topographical  map  of  1891).  Soils  sur- 
veyed by  F.  E.  Bonsteel  & E.  P.  Carr.  1904.  In  two  sheets, 
24^2x28^.  In  colors. 

In  Bonsteel  & Carr’s  Soil  Survey  of  Rhode  Island.  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1904. 

See  Pabodie  1892. 

1905. 

153-  

Map  of  Rhode  Island.  1905.  5/4x3/4.  In  Richman’s 

“Rhode  Island.”  1905.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1905. 

154.  Scarborough  Co. 

[Rhode  Island]  1905.  28j4x26j4.  In  colors.  Sheet  5 

from  Scarborough’s  Complete  Road  Atlas  of  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island.  1905.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1905. 

155-  

Map  of  the  Metropolitan  District  of  Providence.  1905.  In 
colors.  I3l4x8^.  In  first  report  of  Metropolitan  Park  Com- 
mission, 1905.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1905. 

156.  — ^ 

Rhode  Island.  Showing  Metropolitan  District.  Diagram 
No.  4.  In  first  report  of  Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  1905. 
534x514.  R.  LH.  S. 


Providence  and  its  Neighborhood.  Diagram  No.  5.  In  first 
report  of  Metropolitan  Park  Commission.  3^4x4.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1905. 

See  1898  Walker. 

1906. 

158.  Walker,  Geo.  H.  & Co. 

Map  of  Rhode  Island.  Published  by  Geo.  H.  Walker  & Co. 
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1906.  60^x29.  R.  L H.  S. 

This  is  the  latest  large  wall  map  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is 
based  on  the  earlier  maps  of  1891  and  1905. 

1906. 

159.  Emerson,  B.  K. 

Map  of  the  crystalline  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence 
and  Narragansett  Bay.  Rhode  Island.  1906.  35x6^2.  In 

colors.  Based  on  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  maps  of  1891. 

In  Emerson  & Perry’s  “The  Green  Schists  and  Associated 
Granites  and  Porphyries  of  Rhode  Island.  1907.  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  bulletin  31 1.’'  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1906. 

160.  Walker,  Geo.  H. 

Automobile  Map  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  Copy- 
right 1906.  In  colors.  313^x32.  In  covers.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1906. 

161.  

Map  of  the  Metropolitan  District  of  Providence.  1906. 
[Parts  of  Providence,  Kent  and  Bristol  Counties.]  35^x24^. 
In  colors.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

From  second  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Metropolitan 
Park  Commissioners.  1906.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

ii  Re-issued  1909  with  changes.  R.  I.  H.  S. 


Map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  1902.  Surcharged  with 
heavy  black  lines.  Map  showing  the  highway  systems  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  heavy  lines  indicating  those  already  im- 
proved. In  New  England  Automobile  Journal.  October,  1907, 
p.  II.  7%x6.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1907. 

163.  Providence  Telephone  Co. 

Telephone  and  Road  Map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
issued  by  Providence  Telephone  Company.  Copyright  1907. 
34)4x273/2.  In  colors.  In  covers.  Cover  dated  1908.  R.  I. 
H.  S. 

1907. 

164.  

The  Opportunities  of  Providence.  8x1 3J^.  In  “A  Little 
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Guide  to  Providence.  The  Metropolis  of  Southern  New  Eng- 
land.” 1907.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

This  is  a bird’s  eye  view  map  of  Rhode  Island. 

ii  Same,  with  additional  notes  concerning  population. 
In  colors.  In  ‘'World  Known  Providence.  A 
Reference  Book  & Guide  to  a city  of  varied  fasci- 
nations.” 1910.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1907. 

165.  Walker,  Geo.  H. 

Narragansett  Bay.  19x31^2.  In  covers.  Cover  title.  “Bird’s- 
Eye  View  of  Narragansett  Bay.”  Copyright  1907.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1908. 

See  Colonial  Period — Richman. 

See  1907  Telephone. 

[1909  or  earlier.] 

166.  Pabodie,  C.  A.  & Son. 

Balloon  View  of  Narragansett  Bay.  loxii^.  Published 
by  C.  A.  Pabodie  & Son. 

In  Description  of  Conanicut  Park  Property.  R.  I.  H.  S. 
ii  Same,  without  Pabodie’s  name.  In  Prospectus  of 
Auction  Sale  of  Conanicut  Park.  1909.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1909. 

167.  Mendenhall,  C.  S. 

Mendenhall’s  Guide  and  Road  Map  of  Rhode  Island.  Copy- 
right 1909.  In  colors.  3234x25%.  In  covers.  R.  I.  H.  S. 


Map  of  the  Metropolitan  District  of  Providence  Plantations. 
1909*  35%x24%.  In  colors.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

Compare  1906. 

1909. 

See  1892  Pabodie. 

1910. 

169.  

Geologic  map  of  S.  W.  Rhode  Island.  3%x5%.  In  Lough- 
lin’s  “Intrusive  Granites  . . .”  In  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  May,  1910,  p.  451.  R.  I.  H.  S. 
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1910. 

170.  

Map  of  the  Metropolitan  District  of  Providence,  showing 
proposed  system  of  Parks,  Boulevards  and  Public  Reserva- 
tions. 7x4^^.  In  colors.  In  “Providence,  the  Southern  Gate- 
way of  New  England”  [1910].  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1910. 

171.  

Map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  January,  1910.  Show- 
ing State  Roads  constructed  to  date.  17x13.  In  colors.  In 
Eighth  Annual  Report  of  State  Board  of  Public  Roads.  1910. 
R.  I.  H.  S. 

ii  Same,  in  Providence  Journal,  January  30,  1910. 
Sy2x6Y2.  R.  I.  H.  s. 

1910. 

172.  

Four  maps  accompanying  Report  of  Commission  to  Draft 
and  Report  an  act  providing  for  a House  of  Representatives. 
August,  1910.  This  is  virtually  an  atlas  of  the  State.  Issued 
in  envelope.  Maps  undated.  R.  I.  H.  S. 


1910. 

173.  Hoyt,  David  W. 

River  Basins  and  Divides  [of  Rhode  Island].  6x4.  In  R.  I. 
Educational  Circulars.  Historical  Series,  IV,  1910.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1910. 

174.  Searle,  O.  Perry. 

Map  of  Leased  Oyster  Grounds  in  Narragansett  Bay. 
■ 32x231^. 

1910  in  report 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914  as  a blueprint. 

1911. 

See  1878  Rand  McNally. 


I/5-  

Map  of  the  State  of 


1911. 

Rhode  Island,  January,  1911,  showing 
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State  Roads  constructed  to  date.  By  W.  C.  W.,  Jr.  16^x13. 
In  colors.  R.  I.  H.  S. 


1911. 

176.  Cram,  George  F. 

Rhode  Island.  13^2x9^4-  In  colors.  In  Cram’s  Modern 
New  Census  Atlas  of  the  United  States  and  World.  1911. 
R.  I.  H.  S. 

1911. 


177.  

[Boundary  Map]  Chart  showing  extension  of  State  lines  in 
Watch  Hill  District.  [1911]  8>4xio.  In  annual  report  of 

the  Commission  of  Inland  Fisheries  for  1911.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

1911. 

See  1892  Pabodie. 


1912. 

178.  : 

Map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  January,  1912,  showing 
State  Roads  Built  and  Recommended.  17x13.  In  colors.  In 
Tenth  Annual  Report  of  State  Board  of  Public  Roads.  R.  I. 
H.  S. 

1913. 

179.  

Rhode  Island.  7x5.  Page  23.  In  Hammond’s  Atlas  of  the 
World,  1913. 


1913- 

See  1892  Pabodie. 

1913- 

I go.  

Map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  January,  1913,  showing 
State  Roads  built  and  under  contract.  17x13.  In  colors.  In 
Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  State  Board  of  Public  Roads. 

R.  I.  H.  S. 

ii  Same.  10x14.  In  Providence  Journal,  January  19, 
1913,  sec.  4,  p.  5. 


181. 


1914. 


Map  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  January,  1914,  showing 
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State  Roads  to  be  maintained  in  1914.  17x13.  In  color.  In 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  State  Board  of  Public  Roads. 
R.  I.  H.  S. 


Serials  and  Undated 


Serial. 

182.  

Series  of  Maps  showing  the  political  party  vote  in  17  presi- 
dential elections.  17  maps.  17x13^.  For  1800-08-28-32-36- 
40-44-48-52-  56-60-64-68-  72-76-80-84. 

Serial. 

183.  Foster,  William  E. 

Series  of  7 folio  m.aps,  colored,  on  tracing  paper,  showing 
the  development  of  the  R.  I.  Boundary,  by  W.  E.  Foster. 

Undated. 

184.  

Map  of  Rhode  Island.  Suggestions  for  the  Location  of  Pro- 
posed Improved  State  Highways.  24x19.  R.  I.  H.  S. 

Undated. 

185.  Hall,  M.  W. 

[Narragansett  Bay]  In  advertising  folder  of  Newport  & 
Providence  Railway.  5^x3^.  R.  I.  H.  S. 


Note. 

Undated. 


There  are  in  the  Canadian  Archives  two  maps  entitled 
“Rhode  Island.” 

A Plan  of  part  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island.  Showing 
the  lines  of  Rumford,  Suncook  and  Bow.  22^x16  manuscript. 
Canadian  Archives  3878. 

Part  of  Rhode  Island,  showing  Rumford,  Sunkook  and  Bow. 
19^4x17.  Manuscript.  Canadian  Archives,  3879. 

These  maps  evidently  refer  to  a part  of  New  Hampshire 
which  was  either  temporarily  or  erroneously  called  Rhode 
Island.  Such  names  as  New  Hopkinton,  Exeter,  Barrington, 
Rumford  and  Suncook  (Seaconk?)  suggest  perhaps  a Rhode 
Island  immigration. 


A UNIQUE  INDIAN  IMPLEMENT  FROM  WARREN  : 
INSCRIBED,  PERFORATED,  DOUBLE-EDGED. 

By  Professor  Edmund  B.  Delabarre 

Double-edged  and  perforated  Indian  stones  of  axe-like  ap- 
pearance are  not  rare.  Indian  incisions  on  rocks  or  imple- 
ments are  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  they  consist  usually  of 
pictographs  or  of  decorative  lines,  and  authentic  specimens 
whose  lines  resemble  alphabetic  characters  are  exceedingly 
few.  The  combination  of  axe-like  shape,  double  blade,  per- 
foration for  hafting,  and  inscribed  characters  suggesting  a 
possible  alphabetic  or  ideographic  significance — a combination 
which  occurs  in  the  specimen  here  presented — is  apparently 
wholly  unique. 

Unfortunately  the  history  of  this  stone  is  not  entirely  clear. 
About  five  years  ago  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late 
Charles  R.  Carr  of  Warren,  R.  I.,  from  a source  now  un- 
known. When  he  showed  it  to  the  present  writer  in  1915,  he 
said  that  it  had  been  found  near  the  southern  boundary  of  Fall 
River,  and  that  he  intended  to  seek  fuller  information  from 
its  discoverer  as  to  its  authenticity  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
finding.  His  own  notes,  however,  record  it  as  from  “Burrs 
Hill  or  that  vicinity.”  It  is  possible  that  the  most  reliable  ac- 
count of  its  discovery  now  obtainable  is  the  one  given  by  Mr. 
Carr  to  Dr.  Nelson  Read  Hall  of  Warren  and  reported  by  the 
latter  to  the  writer  as  follows : 

“I  have  no  information  of  scientific  value  in  regard  to  the 
inscribed  stone.  Nothing  but  memory  and  that  not  too  good. 
I remember  Carr’s  excitement  when  he  located  the  stone  and 
also  that  Tiverton  was  claimed  as  the  finding  place  at  first ; but 
he  traced  the  stone  to  some  one  who  was  ‘clamming’  on  the 
Kickamuit,  somewhere  north  of  the  narrows.  This  man  sold 
or  gave  the  stone  to  a man  in  Tiverton  or  Fall  River  near  the 
line.” 

The  stone  has  recently  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  of  New 
York.  To  Professor  Foster  H.  Saville  of  that  institution  we 
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are  indebted  for  the  photographs  that  accompany  this  paper, 
and  for  a description  of  the  stone  furnished,  as  he  says,  by 
the  “head  technician’’  of  the  Museum; 

“A  granitoid  pebble  with  very  slight  traces  of  rubbing  on  a 
portion  of  the  edge.  The  uneven  walls  of  the  perforation 
make  it  apparent  that  a rotary  drill  was  not  used  and  suggest 
the  use  of  a steel  tool  with  percussion.  The  sharp  edges  of 
the  incised  lines  forming  the  decoration  would  also  suggest  the 
use  of  a steel  instrument  rather  than  one  of  stone.  Dimen- 
sions of  the  specimen : 

“Greatest  length:  5^4  inches. 

“Greatest  width : 3H  inches. 

“Greatest  diameter:  i^  inches. 

“Diameter  of  perforation : ka  inch,  ovate  opening  at  each  end 

of  an  inch  at  widest  points. 

“Incisions  1/32  to  1/16  of  an  inch  deep  and  averaging  1/12 
of  an  inch  in  width.” 

A few  further  details  need  mention  to  make  this  description 
complete.  In  shape  the  stone  resembles  a two-bladed  axe. 
Both  of  the  edges  or  blades  are  somewhat  sharpened.  The 
perforation,  not  visible  in  the  photographs,  extends  through 
the  middle,  from  side  to  side,  where  the  stone  is  thickest.  The 
inscription  or  decorative  incision  consists  of  four  characters 
on  one  face  of  the  implement ; and  on  the  other  face  the  two 
middle  characters  of  the  first  face  are  repeated  in  mirror-wise 
reversal  and  joined  together  by  a circle. 

As  to  its  use,  both  Professor  Saville,  and  Charles  C.  Wil- 
loughby, Director  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  Univers- 
ity, to  whom  I have  described  it,  agree  that  it  is  not  an  axe. 
Perforated  stone  axes  have  been  reported  from  North  Ameri- 
cah  and  even  from  this  vicinity^.  But  Professor  Saville  says: 

^Handbook  of  American  Indians  North  of  Mexico.  Edited  by  F.  W. 
Hodge.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  30.  Vol.  1,  p.  121. 

^Memoires  de  la  Societe  Royale  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord,  1845-1849, 
pp.  150,  177. — This  is  a reference  to  a collection  of  Indian  antiquities 
found  at  Tiverton  and  including  three  perforated  axes,  as  the  descrip- 
tion seems  to  imply.  The  collection  was  presented  to  the  Danish  so- 
ciety in  1847  by  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  A former  resi- 
dent of  Assonet  Neck  has  assured  the  writer  that  he  once  found  a per- 
forated axe  on  that  Neck,  which  is  only  about  ten  miles  from  Tiverton. 
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“We  have  no  perforated  stone  axes  in  our  collection  nor  do 
we  know  of  any  from  North  America.”  Mr.  Willoughby 
writes : 

“I  have  never  seen  a perforated  stone  axe  from  North 
America,  and  I think  all  reports  of  such  implements  being 
found  in  this  country  may  be  traced  to  the  form  of  ‘cere- 
monial,’ to  which  you  refer.  These  are  certainly  not  axes,  and 
no  one  has  as  yet  been  able  to  assign  a definite  use  to  them 
which  is  acceptable  to  archaeologists  in  general.  They  occur 
quite  commonly  over  a considerable  portion  of  the  central  and 
eastern  United  States.  In  form  they  vary  from  the  long  nar- 
row pick  axe  type  to  that  of  the  broad  double  bladed  battle 
axe  of  the  i6th  Century.  They  are  usually  made  of  slate,  often 
of  the  banded  variety,  but  sometimes  of  quartz  and  other  lands 
of  compact  stones.  Some  very  nice  specimens  have  been  found 
in  New  England.  As  to  the  inscriptions  or  incised  markings 
on  such  specimens,  they  occur  but  rarely.  We  have  one  or  two 
broken  ones  with  incised  lines,  and  I know  of  one  quite  elab- 
orately inscribed  specimen  from  New  Hampshire  in  a private 
collection.  Double  bladed  axes  proper  occur  occasionally  in 
America,  but  they  are  not  perforated.  Both  types,  grooved 
and  grooveless,  are  found.” 

These  two-bladed  perforated  “ceremonial”  objects  are  com- 
monly known  as  “banner  stones.”  They  have  been  frequently 
described.  One  admirable  discussion  of  them  is  that  in  a paper 
entitled  “The  Double  Axe  and  Some  Other  Symbols,”  by 
Dr.  George  B.  Gordon^.  After  considering  the  wide-spread 
occurrence  of  double  axes  in  Europe,  he  proceeds  to  a discus- 
sion of  the  bannerstone  of  America.  This  he  describes,  quot- 
ing from  W.  H.  Holmes,  as  “an  axe-like  implement  with  tubu- 
lar perforation  for  hafting  and  with  extrerciely  varied  wing- 
like blades,”  possessing  no  other  than  sacred  and  ceremonial 
functions.  While  presenting  a wide  divergence  in  form,  he 
continues,  they  show  a general  resemblance  to  the  European 
double  axe  and  sometimes  present  such  a close  approximation 
as  to  become  identical  and  indistinguishable.  It  is  an  un- 

^The  Museum  Journal  of  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsyb 
vania,  1915,  vi.  46-68. 


Inscribed  Indian  implement,  probably  a ceremonial  stone,  found  in  Warren 
near  the  Kickamuit  River.  Original  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  New  York 
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doubted  fact,  he  asserts,  that  the  two  classes  of  objects  had  a 
ceremonial  use  and  a symbolic  significance;  but  the  meaning 
of  the  symbolism  remains  unknown.  Another  recent  descrip- 
tion of  bannerstones,  by  E.  W.  Hawkins  and  Ralph  Linton^, 
suggests  that  they  were  used  as  religious  insignia,  and  that 
“they  may  also  represent  the  double-biaded  axe,  as  a cere- 
monial weapon.”  Whether  the  experts  would  class  this  stone 
from  Warren  as  a bannerstone,  I am  not  sure.  Neither  of  the 
two  whom  I consulted  definitely  called  it  by  that  name.  But 
it  certainly  resembles  them,.  Several  stones  figured  by  Moore- 
head  and  classed  by  him  as  “problematical  objects”  also  appear 
to  show  a rather  close  resemblance^. 

The  most  unusual  and  remarkable  feature  of  this  Warren 
stone,  however,  is  its  inscription.  No  other  inscribed  imple- 
ment has  been  reported  from  this  region;  but  it  is  notable 
that  there  are  many  inscribed  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay®,  and  very  few  in  other  parts  of  New  England. 

^The  University  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  An- 
thropological Publications,  1916,  vi.  47-77.  See  also  a description  of 
such  “ceremonials”  found  with  burials,  by  Clarence  B.  Moore,  in  Jour- 
nal of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Volume  XVI ; 
and  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  The  Stone  Age  in  North  America,  Vol,  1. 
The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby  for  these  references. 

^See  especially  figures  266,  283,  327,  352. 

®The  most  famous  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  so-called  Dighton  Rock. 
The  known  facts  concerning  it  have  been  assembled  by  the  writer  and 
published  in  papers  in  the  Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of 
Massachusetts,  xviii.  235-299,  417 ; xix.  46-149 ; xx.  286-462.  Three 
rocks  at  Tiverton  and  three  at  Portsmouth  were  pictured  and  de- 
scribed by  T.  H.  Webb  and  John  R.  Bartlett  in  Antiquitates  Ameri- 
canae,  1837,  pp.  397-404;  and  other  references  to  them  are  cited  in  the 
above  papers  on  Dighton  Rock.  An  inscribed  rock  at  Mount  Hope  is 
well  known,  and  has  been  pictured  and  described  by  Wilfred  H.  Munro 
in  his  History  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  1880,  p.  388,  and  by  W.  J.  Miller  in 
Notes  concerning  the  Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Indians,  1880,  p.  119. 
A small  petroglyph  found  at  West  Wrentham  belongs  to  this  general 
region,  and  has  been  described  and  pictured  by  H.  H.  Wilder  in  Ameri- 
can Anthropologist,  1911,  N.  S.  xiii.  65-67.  There  is  said  to  have 
been  a “marked  rock”  near  Cole’s  Station  in  Warwick,  but  it  has  not 
been  described  nor,  apparently,  recently  located.  According  to  the 
manuscript  “Reports”  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  volume 
i,  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  September  21,  1840,  a 
rock  near  Newport  “with  inscriptions  resembling  those  on  the  rocks 
at  Dighton,  Portsmouth  and  Tiverton,”  was  visited  in  that  year  by 
John  R.  Bartlett  and  a drawing  of  it  made.  The  drawing  is  not  now 
discoverable,  nor  any  recent  mention  of  the  rock. 
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Of  these,  only  the  Dighton  Rock  and  the  one  at  Mount  Hope, 
apparently,  contain  characters  that  suggest,  as  these  do,  an 
alphabetic  or  ideographic  significance.  It  may  be  only  a sug- 
gestion; and  even  if  they  do  possess  a genuine  symbolic  m.ean- 
ing,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  as  to  what  it  may 
be.  The  New  England  Indians  never  developed  any  alphabet  i 
or  written  language  of  their  own.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
whites,  however,  they  did  arrive  at  the  adoption  of  a few  sym- 
bols possessed  of  definite  meaning,  as  in  the  marks  which 
they  affixed  as  signatures  to  deeds.  One  of  the  characters  on 
this  stone  rather  closely  resembles  the  P which  Philip  used  for  j 

this  purpose.  If  the  incisions  and  perforation  were  made  wilh  j 

a steel  tool,  as  suggested  above,  and  if  it  is  of  genuine  Indian  ■ 

origin,  then  the  implement  was  fashioned  almost  certainly  at  I 

some  time  between  1620  and  1676.  Found  within  Wampanoag  I 

territory,  made  in  Philip’s  lifetime,  probably  a ceremonial  ob-  ; 

ject  that  would  perhaps  most  naturally  have  been  in  custody  | 

of  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  bearing  a character  resembling  ^ 

Philip’s  official  signature, — this  combination  of  circumstances  ^ 

strongly  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  P may  really  have  \ 

been  meant  to  represent  Philip’s  name.  In  spite  of  the  exag-  i 

geration  of  the  title,  yet  Philip  was  universally  called  a king;  ; 

and  perhaps  the  most  likely  interpretation  of  the  remaining  ! 

characters  would  be  “King  of  the  Wampanoags.”  If  this  be 
true,  then  the  repetition  of  the  same  characters  within  a circle 
on  the  reverse  side  might  there  stand  as  a sort  of  royal  coat- 
of-arms  or  heraldic  device,  signifying  “Wampanoag  royal 
property.”  All  this  is  mere  guesswork,  and  is  not  advanced 
with  any  degree  of  confidence;  but  if  taken  as  a mere  vague 
possibility  it  seems  worth  while  to  make  the  suggestion.  ■ 
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The  Confiscated  Estates  of  Joseph  Wanton 

The  confiscations  of  the  estates  of  the  Wanton  family  of 
Newport  are  an  interesting  minor  episode  of  the  revolution- 
ary struggle  in  Rhode  Island,  to  which  attention  has  just  been 
called  by  the  late  purchase  of  Gould  Island  by  the  United 
States  for  the  storage  of  explosives.  This  island  was  the 
property  of  Col.  Joseph  Wanton,  Jr.,  who,  having  refused  to 
subscribe  to  the  test  prescribed  by  the  General  Assembly,  was 
ordered  in  July,  1776,  to  be  removed  to  Jamestown  by  the 
sherift  of  Newport  county,  but  with  liberty  to  visit,  under 
guard,  by  permission  of  the  commander-in-chief,  his  farm  on 
Prudence  Island.  He  was  at  this  time  associated  in  business 
with  his  brother,  William,  as  Joseph  and  William  Wanton. 
William,  on  the  evacuation  of  Newport  in  I779>  withdrew  to 
New  York  for  protection,  carrying  with  him  the  account  books 
of  the  firm,  causing  thereby  much  confusion  both  to  the  credit- 
ors and  to  the  State,  which  endeavored  to  settle  these  accounts 
from  the  Wanton  estates. 

The  confiscated  estates  of  Col.  Joseph  Wanton,  Jr,,  com- 
prised: (i),  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  acres  on  Prudence 
Island,  (2),  a lot  and  dwelling  house  in  Newport;  both  these 
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estates  were  held  by  Joseph,  as  tenant,  in  common  with  his 
brother,  William,  (3),  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  with  dwell- 
ing house  and  other  buildings  on  Conanicut,  (4),  Gould  Island, 
seventy-six  acres  with  dwelling  house,  (5),  the  estate  at 
Eastons  Point  with  dwelling  house  and  stores,  stables  and 
wharf  adjoining  the  Collins-Rome  estate,  likewise  confiscated. 
This  estate  was,  in  August,  1781,  about  a year  after  the 
Colonehs  death,  advertised  for  sale  by  the  State  at  public 
vendue  as  “The  elegant  dwelling  house  stores  and  wharff 
which  were  late  the  property  of  Joseph  Wanton,  Jun.  Esq. 
situate  on  the  Point.”  Later  in  the  month  the  Count  de 
Barras,  commander  of  the  French  Fleet,  represented  to  the 
Assembly  that  the  house,  wharves,  stores  and  land,  late  be- 
longing to  Joseph  Wanton  and  George  Rome,  were  needed  for 
the  reception  of  naval  stores  belonging  to  the  fleet,  and  re- 
quested that  they  be  not  sold  according  to  previous  order,  and 
so  the  sale  was  postponed.  It  was  in  this  house,  during  the 
French  occupation  of  Newport,  that  Admiral  de  Ternay  died. 
After  several  postponements  the  property  was  sold  to  Clark 
and  Nightingale  of  Providence,  and  became  the  residence  of 
William  Hunter.  It  still  stands,  a dignified  colonial  mansion, 
though  its  most  striking  feature,  the  doorway  with  elaborately 
carved  pediment  with  a pine  apple,  the  emblem  of  hospitality, 
has  been  removed  to  the  Dennis  House  across  the  street. 

Soon  after  Col.  Wanton’s  death,  his  widow  asked  that  the 
confiscated  estates  on  Conanicut  and  Gould  Islands  be  given 
for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  infant  son.  The  Assembly 
granted  her  the  rents  of  these  estates  and  she  was  allowed  to 
select  the  tenants.  Many  claims  were  presented  against  the 
estates  of  Joseph  and  William  Wanton,  and,  when  in  1782 
Thomas  Wickham  sought  the  Assembly’s  permission  to  visit 
New  York  on  business,  it  was  granted  on  condition  that  he 
obtain  such  accounts  from  the  books  of  Joseph  and  William 
Wanton  as  the  committee  on  settling  accounts  of  absentees 
desired  and  if  William  Wanton  should  refuse,  the  Assembly 
would  be  forced  to  use  the  estates,  the  rents  of  which  were 
now  assigned  for  the  support  of  Mrs.  Wanton.  In  1786  it  is 
recorded  that  the  estates  of  Joseph  and  William  Wanton  have 


General  View  of  Steatite  Quarry  looking  south-west  at  “Big  Elm  Tree 
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been  sold,  but  there  is  still  a deficit  of  £814:14:4,  but  that 
Joseph  Wanton’s  estates  are  still  unsold. 

As  late  as  1789  the  rent  of  these  were  still  paid  to  Mrs. 
Wanton.  The  farm  on  Prudence  Island  was  ordered  sold 
in  1781,  and  Gould  Island  was  sold  in  1803  to  Caleb  Gardner. 

H.  W.  Preston. 

Steatite  at  Johnston,  R.  I. 

By  Foster  H.  Saville 

Aboriginal  quarries  of  steatite  or  soapstone,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  have  been  found  occasionally  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  from  Maine  to  California.  The  first  account 
we  have  of  such  a quarry  was  in  the  Spring  of  1875  when  John 
B.  Wiggin,  of  Chula,  Amelia  County,  Virginia,  sent  frag- 
ments of  rude  vessels  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.^  About  this  time  other  quarries  were  reported 
as  having  been  found  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Wyoming. 

The  quarry  at  Johnston,  Rhode  Island,  was  discovered  in 
February,  1878.  Reference  has  been  made  to  this  site  by  Pro- 
fessor Putman,  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts.” In  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society  with  reference  to  the  Johnston  site,  we  read^, 
“The  worked  stratum  of  steatite  is  about  twenty-five  feet  in 
thickness  and  has  now  been  cleared  of  drift  and  the  debris  of 
Indian  Art  for  the  space  of  about  a hundred  feet. 

“In  this  stratum  are  several  excavations  made  by  the  aborig- 
ines in  securing  stone  pots,  pans,  dishes,  and  pipes.  The 
largest  excavation  measures  about  ten  feet  in  length,  six  feet 
in  width  and  now  five  feet  in  depth ; but  from  the  top  of  the 

^Smithsonian  Report  for  1878.  Page  44. 

^Reports  of  the  Peabody  Museum  for  1878.  Vol.  2,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  1880,  Pages  273-276. 

American  Naturalist,  June,  1878.  Page  403- 

Report  upon  U.  S.  Geographical  Surveys  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian.  Vol.  7 — Archaeology — 1879.  Page  121. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Reportjaf  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Page  107. 

^See  also  R.  I.  H.  S.  Proc.,  1879-80,  page  36;  and  Rep.  of  Com.  on 
Marking  Historic  Sites  in  R.  I.,  1913,  page  139. 
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ledge,  as  left  by  the  glaciers,  the  excavation  must  have  been 
carried  down  about  fifteen  feet  or  more,  in  as  much  as  when 
it  was  opened  there  lay  across  its  top  a fallen  slab  of  stone 
that  once  stood  full  ten  feet  high  above  it,  forming  its  eastern 
wall. 

“The  excavation  was  found  partly  filled  with  dirt,  debris  of 
Indian  art,  some  whole  stone  pots,  some  partly  finished,  some 
only  blocked  out,  numerous  stone  hammers.  The  sides  and 
bottom  of  this  excavation  contain  about  sixty  distinct  pits  and 
knobs  of  places  where  pots  and  dishes  were  cut  from  the  rock, 
while  all  parts  bear  marks  and  scars  made  by  the  stone  imple- 
ments of  the  swarthy  quarrymen.  Sections  of  the  quarry  re- 
vealing Indian  workmanship  and  specimens  of  their  tools  have 
been  secured  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Peabody  Museum 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  by  other  societies  and  Mu- 
seums throughout  the  country.” 

This  quarry  was  evidently  worked  by  the  Narragansetts  for 
centuries  before  the  whites  visited  the  New  England  coast 
and  must  have  yielded  thousands  of  specimens  of  stone-ware 
and  blanks.  It  is  a historical  fact  that  the  Narragansetts  were 
considered  a commercial  people^  and  not  only  traded  with  the 
English,  but  were  distinguished  for  mechanical  arts  and  traded 
Steatite  vessels  and  pipes  to  the  adjacent  tribes. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  since  the  discovery  of  the  John- 
ston quarry  the  writer  has  had  his  attention  called  to  this  lo- 
cality and  its  relation  to  the  Indians  of  Long  Island  by  the 
many  fragments  of  steatite  vessels  that  have  been  found  scat- 
tered on  the  surface  and  in  the  shell  heaps,  but  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  formation  of  Long  Island^,  steatite  quarries  have 
never  been  found  there. 

An  account  by  Gardiner®  in  the  Chronicle  of  East  Hamp- 
ton, Long  Island,  states  that  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
Long  Island,  and  even  before,  the  Narragansett  frequently 
visited  Montauk  and  its  vicinity  to  hold  councils  with  the  Mon- 

^The  early  history  of  Narragansett  by  Elisha  R.  Potter,  Page  8. 

®The  Geology  of  Long  Island,  New  York,  by  Myron  L.  Fuller,  Wash- 
ington, 1914. 

*^The  Chronicles  of  East  Hampton,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.,  by  David 
Gardiner. 
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tauketts^.  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Pequots  by  the  whites 
the  Narragansetts  demanded  the  tribute  formerly  paid  to  the 
Pequots  by  the  Montauketts®  and  this  tribute,  consisting  of 
dried  clams,  corn,  fish,  and  wampum,  was  paid  them  for  a 
number  of  years.  They  also  carried  on  extensive  traffic  with 
each  other,  canoes  passing  backwards  and  forwards  nearly 
every  pleasant  day.  The  Narragansetts  furnishing  soapstone 
vessels,  pipes,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  and  warlike  use, 
in  exchange  for  which  the  Long  Island  Indians  gave  other 
articles,  especially  wampum^,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
they  excelled^^.  Both  Prime’s^^  and  Thompson’s^^  History 
of  Long  Island  state  the  visits  of  the  Narragansetts  were  fre- 
quent and  sometimes  of  long  duration,  also  that  the  Montau- 
ketts  went  in  their  canoes,  some  of  which  were  very  large,  as 
far  east  as  Boston,  thus  showing  how  far  the  aboriginal  trade 
extended,  and  proving  that  many  of  the  aboriginal  articles 
that  have  been  found  on  the  surface,  in  graves,  or  elsewhere, 
are  not  of  local  manufacture,  but  were  made  miles  removed 
from  the  place  where  found. 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Angell,  son  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Angell,  the 
discoverer  of  the  quarry  at  Johnston,  R.  L,  for  original  photo- 
graphs taken  soon  after  its  discovery. 

Gregory  Dexter,  Master  Printer 

By  Howard  M.  Chapin 

Gregory  Dexter  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Olney,  North- 
amptonshire, England  in  1610.  He  went  to  London  as  a young 
man,  became  an  apprentice  in  the  printing  trade,  and  on  Dec- 
ember 19th,  1639  took  up  his  freedom  as  a stationer,  or  in 
other  words,  was  admitted  as  a Master  Printer  at  Stationer’s 
Hall,  London. 

■^Papers  and  Biography  of  Lion  Gardiner  1599-1663.  Page  28. 

®Book  of  the  Indians,  by  Samuel  G.  Drake,  1841.  Page  73. 

^History  of  Rhode  Island,  by  Arnold.  Pages  73-87. 

i^History  of  Long  Island,  by  Benjamin  F.  Thompson. 

^^History  of  Long  Island,  by  N.  S.  Prime.  Page  91. 

i^Thompson,  op.  cit.  Pages  88-293. 

Thompson  quotes  Hazard. 
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Roger  Williams  in  a letter  to  Governor  Winthrop,  dated 
August  19,  1669  wrote:  “Sr.,  I have  incouraged  Mr.  Dexter 
to  send  you  a limestone,  & to  salute  you  with  this  inclosed. 
He  is  an  intelligent  man,  a mr  [master]  printer  of  London, 
& conscionable  (though  a Baptist).  . . From  a deed  of 

1673  it  appears  that  Dexter  owned  a lime  quarry,  probably 
that  now  known  as  Dexter’s  Quarry,  northwest  of  Lonsdale 
in  Lincoln,  R.  I.  Williams  writing  from  London,  September 
8th,  1652 ; “To  my  dear  and  faithful  friend,  Mr.  Gregory 
Dexter,  at  Providence,  in  New-England,  these.,”  said  “my  dear 
and  faithful  friend,  to  whom  with  the  dearest,  I humbly  wish 
more  and  more  of  the  light  of  love  of  him  who  is  invisible, 
God  blessed  for  evermore  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  hath 
pleased  God  so  to  engage  me  in  divers  skirmishes  against  the 
priests,  both  of  Old  and  New-England,  so  that  I have  occa- 
sioned using  the  help  of  printer  men,  unknown  to  me,  to  long 
for  my  old  friend.”  These  quotations  from  Dexter’s  friend 
and  contemporary  prove  conclusively  that  the  London  printer 
and  the  Providence  settler  are  one  and  the  same  man. 

Rev.  Morgan  Edwards  in  his  manuscript  “History  of  the 
Baptists  of  Rhode  Island”  wrote  that  Gregory  Dexter  “is 
said  to  have  been  born  in  London,  and  to  have  followed  the 
stationary  business  there  in  company  with  one  Coleman ; and 
to  have  been  obliged  to  fly  for  printing  a piece  that  was  of- 
fensive to  the  then  reigning  power.”  Edwards  added  in  a 
marginal  note  that  Coleman  was  the  one  “who  became  the 
subject  of, a farce,  call’d  ‘'The  Cutter  of  Coleman  StreetC^ 
From  1641  to  1643  Dexter  was  associated  with  Richard  Oul- 
ton  in  a printing,  house  in  London  under  the  name  of  R. 
Oulton  & G.  Dexter. 

While  in  London,  Dexter  printed  a number  of  books  among 
which  are  Roger  Williams’  “A  Key  into  the  Language  of 
America”  which  was  issued  in  1643  5 according  to  Isaiah 
Thomas,  “An  Almanack  for  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  in  New  England  for  1644.” 

S.  C.  Newman  in  the  Dexter  Genealogy  states  that  “Mr. 

^Abraham  Cowley  is  the  author  of  this  work,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1663. 
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Dexter  was  connected  with  the  Baptist  ministry  at  London, 
and  was  the  friend  and  transatlantic  correspondent  of  Roger 
Williams. ’’  Newman  probably  based  his  statement  on  Ed- 
wards, who  wrote  in  regard  to  Dexter:  “He  came  to  Provi- 
dence in  1643,  and  was  the  same  year  received  into  the  church, 
being  both  a baptist  and  a preacher  before  his  arrival ; . . 

In  the  “Historical  Catalogue"’  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Providence,  compiled  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  King,  Gregory  Dex- 
ter is  listed  as  being  admitted  to  the  church  by  letter  in  1643. 
This  statement  is  apparently  based  upon  Edwards  and  the 
date  1643  as  given  by  Edwards  is  doubtless  an  error  for  1644. 

Dexter  and  his  family  probably  accompanied  Roger  Wil- 
liams on  his  return  to  New-England  with  the  Charter  of  1643 
in  1644,  and  Governor  Winthrop  records  in  his  Journal  under 
the  date  of  September  17th,  1644:  “Here  also  arrived  Mr. 
Roger  Williams  of  Providence,  and  with  him  two  or  three 
families.” 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Providence,  Dexter  signed  “The  Com- 
bination of  1640,”  v/hich  was  subscribed  to  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  on  July  27th,  1640,  and  thereafter  by  each  new- 
comer when  admitted  an  inhabitant,  and  granted  land.  Greg- 
ory Dexter’s  home  lot  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dexter’s 
Lane,  now  Olney  Street,  and  on  the  west  by  Town  Street, 
now  North  Main  Street.  Previous  to  October  19th,  1663, 
Dexter  purchased  the  next  lot  south  of  his  own. 

Edwards  wrote  that  “about  the  year  1646,”  Dexter  “was 
sent  for  to  Boston  to  set  in  order  the  printing  press  there,  for 
which  he  desired  no  other  reward  than  that  one  of  their  al- 
manacks .should  be  sent  to  him  every  year,” 

Ezra  Stiles,  according  to  Thomas,  corroborates  Edwards  with 
the  statement  that  “It  is  said  that  after  Samuel  Green  began 
printing  at  Cambridge,  Dexter  went  there,  annually,  for  sev- 
eral years,  to  assist  him  in  printing  an  Almanac,” 

Dexter  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Providence  took  a promi- 
nent part  in  both  civil  and  religious  affairs.  He,  with  Roger 
Williams,  is  named  as  one  of  the  two  grantees  “together  with 
all  those  inhabitants  of  Providence”  in  a deed  from  Ousame- 
quin  dated  9th  of  the  6th  1646,  and  on  loth  7th  1646  Dexter 
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together  with  Roger  Williams,  Robert  Williams  and  Thomas 
Olney  testified  in  regard  to  this  deed,  which  at  the  last  mo- 
ment Ousamequin  had  refused  to  sign. 

In  the  following  spring  Gregory  Dexter  was  one  of  the  ten 
men  chosen  on  May  i6,  1647,  by  the  town  of  Providence  to 
act  as  its  representatives  at  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony, 
and  he  attended  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly  or  Court, 
which  was  held  at  Portsmouth  in  May,  1647,  and  at  which  the 
“Code  of  Laws’'  was  adopted.  These  representatives  of  the 
towns  to  the  General  Assembly  were  called  Commissioners 
and  their  number  reduced  to  six  from  each  town.  Dexter  rep- 
resented Providence  as  one  of  its  Commissioners  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assemblies  held  19th,  20th  and  21st  of  May  1647;  i6th, 
May,  1648;  4th,  Nov.,  1651 ; 25th,  February,  1652;  i8th.  May, 
28th  Oct.,  20th,  2ist,  22d,  23d,  24th  and  25th,  December,  1652; 
1 6th  and  17th,  May,  3d  and  4th,  June  and  13th,  Aug.,  1653, 
31st,  Aug.  and  12th,  Sept.,  1654. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Charter  of  Charles  II,  this  office 
was  abolished  and  its  duties  largely  taken  over  by  the  newly 
created  Deputies.  Dexter  served  as  Deputy  from  Providence 
at  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  held  in  Oct.,  1664  and 
Oct,  1666. 

Dexter  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Assemblies  held  the 
20th,  2ist,  22d,  23d,  24th  and  25th  of  December,  1652;  i6th 
and  17th  of  May,  1653,  and  ist.  Sept.,  1654;  of  the  Providence 
Town  Meetings  of  27th,  May,  1652;  3d,  January,  1652-3,  and 
20th,  Feb.  1652-3 ; and  of  the  Quarter  Court  held  27th,  Jan., 
1652-3.  Dexter  was  Surveyor  of  Highways  in  1652,  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  in  1649,  served  on  various  town  committees 
during  his  political  activities.  The  most  important  of  these 
committees  were  those  which  handled  the  relation  between 
the  town  and  the  owners  of  the  Grist  Mill  from  1649  to  1658, 
and  the  one  which  drew  up  ,the  list  of  original  proprietors 
about  1645. 

In  1652  when  in  England  Roger  Williams  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Dexter : 

8th,  7,  52  (so  called) 

“My  dear  and  faithful  friend,  to  whom,  with  the  dearest,  I 
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humbly  wish  more  and  more  of  the  light  and  love  of  him  who 
is  invisible,  God  blessed  for  evermore  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  hath  pleased  God  so  to  engage  me  in  divers  skir- 
mishes against  the  priests,  both  of  Old  and  New-England,  so 
that  I have  occasioned  using  the  help  of  printer  men,  un- 
known to  me,  to  long  for  my  old  friend.  So  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  hold  open  an  open  desire  of  preaching  and  printing 
wonderfully  against  Romish  and  English  will-worship.  At 
this  present,  the  devil  rageth  and  clamors  in  petitions  and  re- 
monstrances from  the  stationers  and  others  to  the  Parliament, 
and  all  cry  ‘shut  up  the  press.’  The  stationers  and  others 
have  put  forth  ‘The  Beacon  Fired,’  and  ‘The  Second  Beacon 
Fired ;’  and  some  friends  of  yours  have  put  forth  ‘The  Beacon 
Quenched,’  not  yet  extant. 

“Sir,  many  friends  have  frequently,  with  much  love,  in- 
quired after  you.  Mr.  Warner  is  not  yet  come  with  my 
letters:  they  put  into  Barnstable.  She  came  by  wagon  by 
land,  but  he  goes  with  the  ship  to  Bristol,  and,  indeed,  in  this 
dangerous  war  with  the  Dutch,  the  only  sa^e  trading  is  to 
Bristol,  or  those  parts,  for  up  along  the  channel,  in  London 
way,  is  the  greatest  danger,  for  although  our  fleets  be  abroad, 
and  take  many  French  and  Dutch,  yet  they  sometimes  catch 
up  some  of  ours. 

“By  my  public  letters,  you  will  see  how  we  wrestle,  and 
how  we  are  like  yet  to  wrestle,  in  the  hopes  of  an  end. 
Praised  be  the  Lord,  we  are  preserved,  the  nation  is  preserved, 
the  Parliament  sits,  God’s  people  are  secure,  too  secure.  A 
great  opinion  is,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  risen,  and  (Rev. 
II:)  ‘the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.’  Others  have  fear  of  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  witnesses  yet  approaching.  Divers  friends,  of  all 
sorts,  here,  long  to  see  you,  and  wonder  you  come  not  over. 
For  myself,  I had  hopes  to  have  got  away  by  this  ship,  but 
I see  now  the  mind  of  the  Lord  to  hold  me  here  one  year 
longer.  It  is  God’s  mercy,  his  very  great  mercy,  that  we  have 
obtained  this  interim  encouragement  from  the  Council  of 
State,  that  you  may  cheerfully  go  on  in  the  name  of  a colony, 
until  the  controversy  is  determined.  The  determination  of  it. 
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Sir,  I fear,  will  be  a work  of  time,  I fear  longer  than  we  have 
yet  been  here,  for  our  adversaries  threaten  to  make  a last  ap- 
peal to  the  Parliament,  in  case  we  get  the  day  before  the 
Council. 

“Sir,  in  this  regard,  and  when  my  public  business  is  over, 
I am  resolved  to  begin  my  old  law-suit,  so  that  I have  no 
thought  of  return  until  spring  come  twelve  months.  My  duty 
and  affection  hath  compelled  me  to  acquaint  my  poor  compan- 
ion with  it.  I consider  our  many  children,  the  danger  of  the 
seas,  and  enemies,  and  therefore  I write  not  positively  for  her, 
only  I acquaint  her  with  our  affairs.  I tell  her  joyful  I should 
be  of  her  being  here  with  me,  until  our  state  affairs  were 
ended,  and  I freely  leave  her  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  for  di- 
rection, and  according  as  she  finds  her  spirit  free  and  cheer- 
ful, to  come  or  stay.  If  it  please  the  Lord  to  give  her  a free 
spirit  to  cast  herself  upon  the  Lord,  I doubt  not  of  your  love 
and  faithful  care,  in  any  thing  she  hath  occasion  to  use  your 
help,  concerning  our  children  and  affairs,  during  our  absence ; 
but  I conclude,  whom  have  I in  heaven  or  earth  but  thee,  and 
so  humbly  and  thankfully  say,  in  the  Lord’s  pleasure,  as  only 
and  infinitely  best  and  sweetest. 

“Abundance  of  love  remembered  from  abundance  of  friends 
to  your  dear  self  and  your  dearest. 

“My  love  to  your  cousin  Clemence,  and  all  desire  love,  es- 
pecially our  godly  friends. 

“To  my  dear  and  faithful  friend,  Mr.  Gregory  Dexter,  at 
Providence,  in  New-England,  these.” 

With  the  Coddington  usurpation  of  1651,  the  struggling 
colony  was  rent  in  twain,  the  island  towns  submitted  for  al- 
most two  years  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  Coddington,  while  the 
mainland  towns  of  Providence  and  Warwick  endeavored  to 
«arry  on  the  government  of  the  Colony  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  1643  and  Code  of  1647.  They  were  unable  to  ex- 
tend the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charter  government  over  the 
Island  towns.  With  the  colony  affairs  in  this  precarious  con- 
dition Gregory  Dexter  was  elected  President  of  the  Colony  on 
17th,  May,  1653.  Meanwhile  the  island  towns  having  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  Coddington,  met  together  on  the  same  day,  ar- 
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bitrarily  voted  that  they  were  the  true  & lawfull  government 
of  the  Colony  and  elected  John  Sanford.  The  year  was  filled 
with  negotiations  and  disputes  between  the  two  governments 
which  resulted  in  their  peaceable  union  in  a joint  general 
assembly  on  i6th  May  1654  when  Nicholas  Easton,  who  was 
President  at  the  time  of  Coddington’s  coup  was  again  elected 
to  that  office,  as  successor  to  the  charter  President  Dexter,  and 
the  illegally  elected  Sanford. 

Gregory  Dexter  appears  to  have  been  Town  Clerk  of  Provi- 
dence from  1648  to  1654  inclusive,  although  owing  to  the 
meagreness  of  the  town  records,  the  notices  of  his  election  to 
this  office  in  1651  and  1652  are  the  only  ones  now  preserved. 
He,  however,  acted  in  this  capacity  as  early  as  24th,  Aug.,  1648 
and  as  late  as  27th,  August,  1654,  when  as  Town  Clerk  he 
signed  a letter  on  behalf  of  the  Town  of  Providence  to  the 
truly  honourable,  Sir  Henry  Vane.  Shortly  after  this  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1654,  the  General  Assembly  voted  ‘'That 
Mr.  Roger  Williams,  President,  and  Mr.  Gregorie  Dexter  are 
desired  to  draw  forth  and  send  letters  of  humble  thanksgivinge 
to  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Mr. 
Holland,  and  to  Mr.  John  Clarke,  in  the  name  of  the  Collonie ; 
and  Mr.  Roger  Williams  is  desired  to  subscribe  them  with  the 
title  of  his  office.’' 

On  the  I2th  of  May,  1652,  Gregory  Dexter  was  nominated 
General  Recorder,  apparently  for  the  Court  of  Trials  not  for 
the  General  Assembly ; and  was  again  chosen  to  this  position 
on  loth,  September,  1654. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Baptist  Church  from  his  ar- 
rival, and  Edwards  wrote  “but  was  not  chosen  to  be  their 
minister  till  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Wickenden  removed  to 
Solitary  Hill,  and  thereby  had  in  some  sort  abdicated  the  care 
of  the  Church  of  Providence. 

“Mr.  Dexter,  by  all  accounts,  was  not  only  a well-bred  man 
but  remarkably  pious.  He  was  never  observed  to  laugh,  sel- 
dom to  smile.  So  earnest  was  he  in  the  ministry  that  he 
could  hardly  forbear  preaching  when  he  came  into  a house, 
or  met  with  a concourse  of  people  out  of  doors.  His  religi- 
ous sentiments  were  those  of  the  particular  Baptists.” 
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Early  in  the  fifties  there  was  a division  in  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Providence  and  Gregory  Dexter,  who  was  at  this 
time  prominent  in  the  church  and  may  with  considerable  prob- 
ability have  been  an  elder,  joined  with  Mr.  Wickenden  in 
seceding  from  the  original  church  which  remained  under  the 
charge  of  Thomas  Olney.  Dexter  appears  to  have  succeeded 
Wickenden  in  the  management  of  the  younger  church. 

In  1655  Gregory  Dexter  petitioned  the  New  Netherlands  au- 
thorities for  a grant  of  land  for  himself  and  some  other  Eng- 
lish families.  The  division  in  the  Baptist  church  may  have 
caused  him  to  do  this.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  he  removed 
to  New  Amsterdam.  In  fact  it  seems  improbable  for  he  was 
residing  in  Providence  and  bought  additional  land  there  in 
1657  (P.  T.  R.  2,  15,  R.  I.  C.  R.  65)  and  was  apparently  resid- 
ing in  Providence  in  1659  (P-  T.  P.  0102).  He  was  certainly 
residing  in  Providence  in  1663.  (P.  T.  R.  3,  41  & 46  and  P. 

T.  P.  0135). 

Although  Edwards  writing  over  half  a century  after  Dex- 
ter’s death  characterized  him  as  a man  who  was  “never  ob- 
served to  laugh,  and  seldom  to  smile,”  Roger  Williams  writing 
in  1669  referring  to  Gregory  Dexter  said,  “Sr,  if  there 
may  be  any  occasion  of  yor  selfe  (or  others)  to  use  any  of 
the  stone  [i.  e.  the  lim^^stone  already  mentioned],  Mr  Dexter 
hath  a lusty  teame  & lustie  sons  & very  willing  heart  (being  a 
sanguine  cheerful  man)  to  doe  yor  selfe,  or  any  (at  yor 
word  especially)  any  service  upon  very  honest  & cheap  con- 
siderations,” and  in  the  same  year  in  a letter  to  John  Whipple, 
Jr.:  “The  last  night  Sid:  Manton  told  me  that  I had  spoken 
bad  words  of  Greg  Dexter  (though  Sidrach  deals  more  in- 
genuously than  yourself  saying  the  same  thing,  for  he  tells  me 
wherein,)  viz.  that  I said  he  makes  a fool  of  his  conscience.  I 
told  him  I said  so,  and  I think  to  our  neighbor  Dexter  himself ; 
for  I believe  he  mdght  as  well  be  Moderator  or  Gen : Deput : 
or  Gen : Assistant  as  go  as  far  as  he  goes,  in  many  particulars ; 
but  what  if  I or  my  conscience  be  a fool,  yet  it  is  commenda- 
ble and  admirable  in  him,  that  being  a man  of  education,  and 
of  a noble  calling,  and  versed  in  militaries,  that  his  conscience 
forcd  him  to  be  such  a child  in  his  own  house,  when  W.  Har. 
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straind  for  the  rate  (which  I approve  of)  with  such  impe- 
rious insulting  over  his  conscience,  which  all  conscientious 
men  will  abhor  to  hear  of.” 

In  the  hope  of  pacifying  the  boundary  dispute  between 
William  Harris  and  others  of  the  Town  of  Providence,  Greg- 
ory Dexter  prepared  a compromise  agreement  which  he  en- 
titled “Salus  Poppuli.  The  Health  of  the  people”  and  de- 
scribed as  a “sovereign  Plaister,  to  heale  the  many  fold  pres- 
ant  soares  in  this  Towne.”  The  compromise  was  not  suc- 
cessful and  the  Harris  Land  Controversy  for  many  years  dis- 
turbed the  Providence  Town  meetings  and  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  colony  and  royal  courts.  On  27th  October  1677 
Dexter  was  chosen  on  a committee  of  three,  who  on  behalf  of 
the  town,  answered  the  complaints  of  Harris  and  represented 
the  town  at  the  proceeding  before  His  Majesty’s  Court. 

On  4th,  April,  1676  it  was  voted  “that  in  these  troublesome 
times  and  straits  in  this  Colony,  this  Assembly  desiring  to 
have  the  advice  and  concurrance  of  the  most  judicious  inhabi- 
tants, if  it  may  be  had  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  desire  at 
their  next  sitting  the  ompany  and  counsel  of  'sixteen  persons,’ 
among  whom  Gregory  Dexter  was  named.” 

According  to  Newman  “Mr.  Dexter  died  in  the  year  1700, 
lamented  throughout  the  Colony,  and  was  interred  in  his 
private  burying  ground,  where  he  had  desired, — a short  dis- 
tance easterly  from  the  present  junction  of  North  Main  and 
Benefit  Streets.”  This  was  once  his  home  lot.  His  first 
house,  according  to  Newman  was  destroyed  in  1676  by  the 
Indians  during  King  Philip’s  War,  and  Austin  states  that 
during  part  of  this  war  Dexter  was  absent  on  Long  Island. 

He  was  survived  by  his  widow,  Abigail  Fullerton  who  died 
about  1706,  and  by  his  two  youngest  children  John  Dexter 
and  Abigail,  the  wife  of  James  Angell.  The  two  elder  sons 
Stephen  and  James  died  during  their  father’s  lifetime. 
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A Check  List  of  Books  Printed  by  Gregory 

Dexter 

1641. 

Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy.  [By  John  Milton.]  London: 
Printed  by  R.  O.  and  G.  D. 

A Message  of  Thanks  delivered  to  the  Lords  Commissioners 
for  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Pym,  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
Printed  by  R.  Oulton  & G.  Dexter  for  John  Rothwell.  S.  H. 

Imputatio  Fidei ; or,  a Treatise  of  Justification.  By  John 
Goodwin.  (With  a preface  dated  24  Jan.  With  an  engraved 
title-page,  and  portrait  of  the  author.)  Printed  by  R.  O.  and 
G.  D.,  for  Andrew  Crooke.  2 pt. 

A true  Copie  of  the  Master-Piece  of  all  Petitions  which 
have  been  presented  by  the  Common  Counsell  of  London. 
Being  two  petitions  presented  25  Jan.  to  the  Assembly  of 
both  Houses.  Printed  by  R.  Olton  and  G.  Dexter  for  J.  B. 

H. 

A Speech  delivered  at  a Conference  with  the  Lords,  by 
occasion  of  the  Petitions  from  the  Citie  of  London  and  the 
Counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  Hartford.  By  John  Pym. 
Printed  by  R.  Oulton  & G.  Dexter  for  John  Rothwell.  S.  H. 

Newes  from  Pleaven  both  good  and  true  concerning  Eng- 
land . . . being  a dialogue  between  Mr.  Tindall  and  Mr. 

Bradford.  Printed  by  R.  O.  and  G.  D.  1641.  H. 

Napiers  Narration ; or.  An  Epitome  of  his  Booke  on  the 
Revelation.  Printed  by  R.  O.  and  G.  D.  for  Giles  Cal- 
vert. S. 
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A Rot  amongst  the  Bishops  or  a terrible  tempest  in  the  sea 
of  Canterbury,  set  forth  in  lively  emblems.  By  Tho.  Stirry. 
(In  verse.  A satire.  With  four  vv^ood  cuts.)  Printed  by  R. 
O.  & G.  D.  H. 

1642. 

Two  petitions  of  the  . . . inhabitants  of  the  County 

of  Hartford,  the  one  to  the  ...  Peers,  the  other  to  the 

. . . Commons  . . . January  25,  1641,  London, 
Printed  . . . By  R.  O.  & G.  Dexter  and  are  to  be  sold 
by  John  Sweeting.  . . . 1642.  H. 

To  the  Commons.  The  Petition  of  15,000  poore  labouring 
men,  known  by  the  name  of  Porters,  and  the  lowest  Members 
of  the  Citie  of  London.  (Praying  for  a revival  of  trade,  re- 
lief to  their  brethren  in  Ireland,  the  fortification  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  etc.)  s.  sh.  Printed  by  R.  Oulton  and  G.  Dexter  for 
John  Bull. 

A Most  true  Relation  of  A Wonderfull  Victory  it  pleased 
God  to  give  those  two  Worthy  Commanders  Sir  Robert  and 
Sir  William  Stuart.  London  Printed  by  R.  Oulton,  and  G. 
Dexter  for  Joseph  Hunscott,  July  7 An.  D.  1642.  S. 

Three  Petitions  unto  Parliament.  The  first  by  the  County 
of  Surrey  to  the  House  of  Lords.  . . . Printed  by  R.  O. 

& G.  D.  for  Samuel  Enderby. 

Certaine  Observations  concerning  the  Duty  of  Love.  By 
Thomas  Devenish.  Printed  by  R.  Oulton  and  G.  Dexter  for 
William  Larnar. 

Six  great  Matters  of  Note.  Videlizet,  two  Petitions  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  to  his  Majesty  (asking  the  King  to 
set  forth  distinctly  his  charges  against  the  five  accused  mem- 
bers, or  to  abandon  the  prosecution)  ; His  Majestie’s  consent 
for  the  Princesse  Marie’s  going  to  Holland,  etc.  Printed  by 
R.  O.  and  G.  D.  for  F.  Coules.  S. 

A true  copie  of  the  Petition  of  the  Gentlewomen  and 
Tradesmens  wives  in  London  to  the  House  of  Commons: 
Printed  by  R.  O.  and  G.  D.  for  John  Bull.  H. 

A very  considerable  and  lamentable  Petition  delivered  to 
the  honourable  House  of  Commons,  February  the  12th,  1641. 
The  humble  Petition  of  the  Master,  wardens  and  Commonalty 
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of  the  Mistery  of  Trade  of  the  silk  Throsters  of  London. 
London  Printed  by  R.  Oulton  and  G.  Dexter,  s.  sh. 

A true  Relation  of  certaine  passages  which  Captaine  Bas- 
set brought  from  Cornwall,  13,  Feb.  Concerning  some  shippes 
which  came  from  Bilbo  in  Spain  to  go  to  Ireland,  wherein 
was  found  great  store  of  Popish  reliques,  besides  Friers,  Priests 
and  Jesuites,  Printed  by  R.  O.  & G.  D.  for  John  Bull. 

An  Ordinance  from  His  IMajesty  and  Parliament  for  the 
ordering  of  the  Militia  of  England  and  Wales.  Printed  by 
R.  O.  and  G.  D.  for  F.  Coules. 

Certaine  Reasons  presented  to  the  King’s  Majestic  by  Par- 
liament touching  the  Prince’s  stay  at  Hampton  Court.  Also 
the  Parliament’s  answere  to  a message  from  the  Scotch  Com- 
mdssioners  touching  their  proffer  of  assistance  in  the  affaires 
of  Ireland.  Printed  by  R.  Oltoii  and  G.  Dexter  for  John 
Wright.  H. 

To  the  House  of  Peers.  The  Petition  of  the  County  of 
Kent.  (Approving  the  exclusion  of  the  Bishops  from  .the 
House  of  Lords,  etc.)  Printed  by  R.  Oulton  and  G.  Dexter, 
s.  sh. 

The  Cry  of  a Stone;  or,  a Treatise  showing  what  is  the 
right  matter,  forme  and  government  of  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ.  With  a just  reproofe  of  the  excessive  separation  of 
such  as  are  commonly  called  Brownists.  By  Robert  Coach- 
man. Printed  by  R.  Oulton  and  G.  Dexter. 

Foure  Matters  of  high  Concernment.  Divers  Questions 
upon  His  Majestie’s  last  answer  concerning  the  Militia.  The 
Petition  of  Parliament  to  the  King’s  Majesty.  His  Majestie’s 
answer.  With  an  order  for  the  speedy  rigging  of  the  Navy 
for  the  defence  of  the  Kingdome.  Printed  by  R.  Oulton  and 
G.  Dexter  for  F.  Coules  & T.  Banks.  S. 

Two  Letters,  one  from  Lord  Digby  to  the  Queen  (10 
March),  the  other  from  Mr.  Thomas  Elliot  to  Lord  Digby 
(27  May).  Printed  by  R.  O.  and  G.  D.  for  John  Bartlett. 

S.  H. 

Further  Intelligence  from  Ireland.  A letter  (dated  ir 
March)  from  Captaine  Muschampe,  Captaine  of  the  castle 
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of  Cork.  Printed  by  R.  Oulton  & G.  Dexter  for  Henry  Over- 
ton. 

A Declaration  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament  with  the 
additional!  reasons  last  presented  to  his  Majesty.  London. 
Printed  by  R.  Oulton  & G.  Dexter.  H. 

A True  Coppy  of  the  Petition  of  the  Lord  Maior,  Aider- 
men  and  the  rest  of  the  Common  Councell  of  London,  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  March  18,  1641.  Printed 
by  R.  Oulton  and  G.  Dexter,  s.  sh.  H. 

Another  Declaration  of  Parliament.  Sent  to  his  Majesty, 
22  March.  Printed  by  R.  Oulton  and  G.  Dexter.  S.  H. 

A Discourse  tending  to  prove  the  Baptisme  in  or  under  the 
defection  of  Antichrist  to  be  the  Ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ. 
By  P.  B.  i.  e.  Praise-God  Bare-bone.)  Printed  by  R. 
Oulton  and  G.  Dexter. 

New  Lambeth  Fay  re  newly  consecrated.  Wherein  all 
Rome’s  Reliques  are  set  at  sale.  By  Richard  Overton.  (A 
satire  in  verse.)  Printed  by  R.  O.  and  G.  D.  S. 

The  Petition  of  the  Countie  of  Cornwall  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Printed  by  R.  O.  and  G.  D.  for  John  Bartlet.  S. 

The  Petition  of  the  County  of  Yorke,  presented  to  His 
Majesty  at  York,  desiring  a happy  Union  betwixt  the  King 
and  the  Parliament.  Printed  by  R.  O.  and  G.  D.  for  J. 
Frank,  s.  sh.  H. 

To  the  King.  The  Petition  of  many  thousands  of  the 
County  of  Yorke.  (Expressing  the  Loyalty  of  those  who 
had  not  signed  “a  paper  stiled.  The  Humble  Answer  to  His 
Majesties  Propositions.”)  Printed  by  R.  O.  and  G.  Dexter 
for  Benjamin  Allen,  s.  sh. 

The  Fulnesse  of  Gods  Grace  in  Christ.  By  Francis  Duke. 
Printed  by  Richard  Oulton  and  Gregory  Dexter,  pp.  168. 

To  the  Lords  and  Commons.  The  humble  Repromission 
and  Resolution  of  the  Trained  Bands  and  other  inhabitants 
of  Essex.  (Declaring  their  loyalty  to  the  Parliament.) 
Printed  by  R.  O.  and  G.  D.  for  William  Larnar.  s,  sh  S.  H. 

A Relation  of  the  Proceedings  of  our  Army  in  Ireland 
since  10  June  to  this  present  July.  Printed  by  R.  Oulton  & 
G.  Dexter  for  Benjamin  Allen.  H. 
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A True  Relation  of  the  taking  of  Mount  joy  in  the  County 
of  Tyrone  by  Collonell  Clotworthy.  26  June.  Printed  by 
R.  Oulton  and  G.  Dexter. 

The  Peasants  Price  of  Spirituall  Liberty,  in  three  Sermons. 
By  Nathaniel  Homes,  pp.  77.  Printed  by  R.  O.  and  G.  D. 
for  Benjamin  Allen.  S. 

July  5,  1642.  Two  Declarations.  Printed  by  R.  O.  and  G. 
D.  for  Joseph  Hunscott.  H. 

True  Newes  from  Somersetshire  (respecting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commission  of  Array),  25  to  29  July.  Printed 
by  R.  O.  and  G.  D.  s.  sh. 

A True  Relation  of  the  Lord  Brookes  setling  of  the  Militia 
in  Warwickeshire.  Printed  for  R.  O.  & G.  D.  s.  sh. 

Some  Speciall  Passages  from  Hull,  Anlaby  and  Yorke  truly 
informed.  Printed  by  R.  O.  and  G.  D. 

A Letter  to  the  Kingdome  to  stand  upon  their  Watch  least 
the  darke  winter  nights,  by  the  lighting  of  Cannons  prove 
terrible  to  their  Spirits.  Printed  by  R.  O.  & G.  D.  s.  sh. 

A Modest  and  Cleare  Answer  to  Mr.  Balls  Discourse  of 
Set  Formes  of  Prayer.  By  John  Cotton.  Printed  by  R.  O. 
and  G.  D.  for  Henry  Overton.  S.  J.  H. 

An  Extract  of  Letters,  wherein  is  related  certaine  remark- 
able passages  from  Yorke  and  Hull.  Printed  by  R.  O.  & G. 
D.  for  Benjamin  Allen. 

An  Advertisement  to  the  Kingdome  of  England  to  consider 
their  present  Dangers.  (In  favour  of  the  Parliament.) 
Printed  by  R.  O.  and  G.  D.  H. 

A True  Relation  how  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  secured,  in 
August.  Printed  by  R.  O.  and  G.  D.  for  Stephen  Bowtell. 

Instructions  agreed  upon  by  Parliament  for  the  Deputy 

Lieutenants  of  the  County  of . (A  blank  space  for  the 

insertion  of  the  name  of  the  County  is  left  throughout.) 
Printed  by  R.  O.  and  G.  D.  for  Henry  Overton.  S.  H. 

(An  Order  of  the  Commons  authorising  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
search  the  houses  of  strangers  and  persons  disaffected  to  the 
Parliament,  s.  sh.)  Printed  by  R.  Oulton  and  G.  Dexter. 

An  Ordinance  by  Parliament  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
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Westerne  Parts  of  the  Kingdome.  Printed  by  R.  Olton  and 
G.  Dexter  for  Henry  Overton. 

The  answer  of  the  Deputie  Lieutenants  of  the  County  of 
Devon.  Printed  by  R.  Oulton  and  G.  Dexter  for  Henry  Over- 
ton.  S.  H. 

The  Churches  Resurrection,  or  the  opening  of  the  fift  and 
sixt  verses  of  the  20th  Chap  of  the  Revelation,  by  John 
Cotton.  London.  Printed  by  R.  O.  and  G.  D.  for  Henry 
Overton.  J.  B. 

Two  petitions  of  the  Knights  . . . County  of  Hert- 
ford . . . Printed  by  R.  O.  & G.  Dexter,  1642  S.  H. 

New  Englands  First  Fruits  in  respect,  first  of  the  conver- 
sion ...  of  the  Indians.  2.  Of  the  progresse  of  Learn- 
ing in  the  Colledge  at  Cambridge  in  Massachusets  Bay,  etc. 


Printed  by  R.  O.  & G.  D.  for  Henry  Overton.  J.  H. 

The  Last  Weeks  Proceedings  of  the  Lord  Brooke.  Printed 
by  R.  O.  and  G.  D.  H. 

The  Axe  at  the  Root.  A sermon  preached  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  By  William  Greenhill.  Printed  by  R.  O.  and 
G.  D.  for  Benjamin  Allen,  pp.  50.  H. 

1643 


A Declaration  and  Motive  of  the  Persons  Trusted  . . . 

Printed  by  R.  Oulton  and  G.  Dexter  for  John  Wright.  H. 

Gospell  Courage  ...  by  Andrew  Perne.  Printed  by 
G.  Dexter  for  Stephen  Bowtell.  S.  H. 

Church-Government  and  Church-covenant  discussed  in  an 
Answer  of  the  Elders  of  the  severall  Churches  in  New  Eng- 
land to  two  and  thirty  Questions  sent  over  to  them  by  divers 
Ministers  in  England.  (By  R.  Mather.)  Printed  by  R.  O. 
and  G.  D.  for  Benjamin  Allen,  pp.  162.  S.  J.  H. 

Same.  London,  Printed  by  R.  O.  and  G.  D.  for  Benjamin 
Allen  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Popeshead-Alley 
1643.  H. 

(Dexter  and  Oulton  seem  to  have  dissolved  partnership  in 
June  or  July,  1643.) 

Mr.  Waller’s  Speech.  Printed  by  G.  Dexter.  S.  H. 

A True  Relation  of  the  late  fight  (at  Roundway  Down,  13 
July)  between  Sr.  William  Wallers  forces  and  those  sent 
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from  Oxford,  with  the  manner  of  Sir  William  Wallers  retreat 
to  Bristoll.  Printed  by  G.  Dexter  for  R.  Dunscum. 

A letter  out  of  Staffordshire  concerning  the  taking  of  Burton 
by  the  Oueenes  forces.  (Printed  by)  Gregory  Dexter.  E. 

Stafford-Shires  Misery  set  forth  in  a true  relation  of  the 
barbarous  cruelty  of  the  forces  raised  against  the  Parliament. 
By  Captaine  William  Robinson.  Printed  by  G.  Dexter. 

The  Inhumanity  of  the  Kings  Prison-Keeper  at  Oxford ; 
or,  a relation  of  the  cruelties  of  William  Smith,  Provost  Mar- 
shall General  of  the  Kings  Army  against  the  Parliament  pris- 
oners under  his  custody.  By  Edm.  Chillenden.  Printed  by 
G.  D.  for  John  Bull.  H. 

A pretious  and  most  divine  letter  from  that  famous  and 
renowned  Earle  of  Essex  father  to  ye  now  Lord  Generali 
. . . (Printed  by)  G.  Dexter.  E. 

A Key  into  the  Language  of  America  : or,  an  help  to  the 
language  of  the  natives  in  New  England.  Together  with 
briefe  observations  of  the  customes  of  the  aforesaid  natives. 
By  Roger  Williams,  pp.  197.  Printed  by  Gregory  Dexter. 

R.  S.  J.  H. 

A Letter  from  Hull  concerning  the  present  state  of  that 
towne,  dated  the  19th  of  Sept.  1643.  (Printed  by)  Gregory 
Dexter.  E. 

A True  and  Exact  Relation  of  the  condition  of  Ireland 
since  the  Cessation;  a letter  from  Dublin,  21  Oct.  Printed 
by  G.  Dexter  for  Henry  Overton. 

A Remonstrance  presented  to  the  . . . States  of  Zea- 
land . . . Printed  by  R.  Oulton.  S.  H. 

(This  item,  dated  May  29,  1643,  was  doubtless  printed  by  Oulton 
soon  after  his  partnership  with  Dexter  had  been  dissolved.) 

[Almanack  for  Providence  Plantations  in  New  England 
for  1644]  London  Gregory  Dexter.  Isaiah  Thomas  states 
that  Dexter  printed  the  first  almanac  for  Rhode  Island.  No 
copy  of  this  has  been  located. 

R.  — Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

S.  — George  L.  Shepley’s  Collection. 

J. — John  Carter  Brown  Library. 

H. — Harvard  College  Library. 

E. — Entered  at  Stationer’s  Hall. 
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B. — Boston  Public  Library, 

Copies  of  all  of  the  imprints  listed  are  in  the  British  Museum  with 
the  exception  of  the  Alm-ahack  for  1644,  and  the  items  marked  E. 

Mr.  John  N.  Edmonds,  State  Archivist  of  Massachusetts,  has  aided 
materially  in  the  compilation  of  this  list. 


English  Ancestry  of  Joseph  Peck  of 
Rehoboth 

The  Peck  pedigree  as  printed  by  Ira  B.  Peck  in  the  Peck 
Genealogy  in  1868  has  been  disputed  by  C.  H.  B.  A.  (Charles 
H.  Browning)  in  the  Boston  Transcript  (July  20,  1904). 

Browning  rejects  the  pedigree  on  two  points. 

First ; he  says  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  Robert  Peck 
of  Beccles  in  Suffolk,  (the  grandfather  of  Joseph  Peck  the 
immigrant),  was  son  of  John  Peck  of  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire. 
An  examination  of  the  manuscript  pedigree  in  the  British 
Museum  (Add.  MS.  5524  ff  158a- 160a)  which  was  made  in 
1620,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  grandchildren  of  the  first 
Robert  Peck  of  Beccles,  and  perhaps  while  some  of  his  chil- 
dren were  still  alive,  and  attested  at  that  time  by  three 
heralds,  shows  that  John  Peck  of  Wakefield  had  a son  Rob- 
ert Peck  of  Beccles  who  had  a son  Robert  Peck  of  Beccles 
who  married  Ellen  (i.  e.  Helen)  Babbs  and  had  Robert  born 
1580,  Joseph,  and  other  children. 

Mr.  Browning  writes  “The  absence  of  ‘Robert’  in  the  two 
old  lists  (Derbyshire  Visitations  of  156-9  and  1611  and  York- 
shire Visitation  of  1584  and  1612)  of  the  issue  of  John  Peeke 
of  Wakefield  is  particularly  noticeable  as  he  should  have  been 
well  up  at  the  top  of  the  roll,  for  he  must  have  been  born  in 
I52(?)  to  have  had  a son  Robert,  Jr,,  born  in  1546.”  Mr. 
Browning  has  assumed  without  any  reason  that  most  of  the 
said  John  Peck’s  children  were  born  after  I52(?).  This  is 
not  the  case  for  Robert  of  Beccles  was  the  seventh  son  accord- 
ing to  the  pedigree. 

Secondly;  Mr.  Browning  states  that  the  Visitation  of  York- 
shire page  236  gives  the  wife  of  John  Peeke  of  Wakefield  as 
Joan  daughter  of  John  Anne  of  Fryckley,  which  Browning 
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claims  as  impossible  because  according  to  the  visitations  of 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  this  Joan  Anne  married  Sir  Henry 
Gramary.  Now  as  a matter  of  fact  the  visitation  of  York- 
shire, page  236  from  which  Mr.  Browning  claims  to  quote, 
shows  that  John  Peeke  married  Jane  Anne  daughter  of  John 
Anne  and  sister  of  Joan  Anne  whom  the  visitation  pedigree 
shows  to  have  married  Sir  Henry  Gramary.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing’s second  objection  is  seen  to  be  based  solely  on  an  error 
resulting  from  his  own  careless  reading. 

In  passing  it  might  be  well  to  note  that  Mr.  Browning 
states  that  Joan  Anne  daughter  of  John  Anne  of  Fryckley 
derives  a “royal  descent”  through  her  mother  Katherine  Pres- 
ton, daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Thomas  Preston  of  Hickle- 
ton  and  his  wife  Anne,  second  daughter  of  William  Thorn- 
borough  of  Hampsfield.  While  the  Visitation  of  York  does 
show  that  William  Thornboro’s  daughter  married  Thomas 
Preston,  it  does  not  state  which  Thomas,  and  Burke’s  Extinct 
Baronetage  definitely  states  that  Ann,  daughter  of  William 
Thornburgh  of  Hampsfield,  married  Sir  Thomas  Preston  of 
Preston  Patrick  and  had  a daughter,  Catherine,  who  mar- 
ried Sir  Thomas  Cams  of  the  Queen’s  Bench. 

The  following  Pedigree  of  the  Peck  family  is  taken  from 
the  British  Museum,  Add.  M.S.  5524,  fif.  158a-! 60a.  The 
original  manuscript  has  the  coats  of  arms  tricked,  and  the 
pedigree  is  tabular.  A rotograph  (photographic  repro- 
duction) of  the  original  manuscript  is  in  the  archives  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

1.  John  Peeke  of  Belton  in  Yorkshir  Esquier  miarried 
the  Da.  of  Melgrame,  and  had 

2.  Thomas  Peeke  of  Belton  Esquier  who  married  the 
Da.  of  Midellton  of  Midleton,  and  had 

3.  Robert  Peeke  of  Belton,  Esqr.  who  married  the  Da. 
of  Tunstall,  and  had 

4.  Robert  Peeke  of  Belton,  Esqr.  who  married  the  Da. 
of  Musgrave,  and  had 

5.  John  Peeke  of  Belton  Esquire,  who  married  the  Da. 
of  Watforde,  and  had 
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6.  Thomas  Peeke  of  Belton  Esquiree  who  married  the 
Da.  of  Blaxston  (of)  Blaxton  and  had, 

7a.  Thomas  (See  Below) 

7b.  John  Peeke  second  son  went  into  Northampshir. 
Married  the  Da.  and  heire  of  Broughton. 

7a.  Thomas  Peeke  of  Belton  Esqr.  married  the  Da.  of 
Litleton,  and  had 

8.  John  Peeke  of  Belton  Esqr.  who  married  the  Da.  of 
Carre,  and  had 

9.  John  Peeke  of  Belton  Esqr.  who  married  the  Da.  of 
Flemming,  and  had 

10.  John  Peeke  of  Belton  Esqr.  who  married  the  Da.  of 
Wemborne  and  had 

iia.  John  Peeke  son  and  heire  was  Belton,  married  the 
Da.  of  Fenwieke  and  had  a daughter  his  “soule  heire”  who 
married  John  Rateliff  of  Todmarten.  By  his  wife  had  Bel- 
ton 

iib.  Riehard  Peeke  2 son  married  the  Da.  and  heire  of 
Pruning,  and  had 

12.  Richard  Peeke  of  Hesden  Esqr.  Heasden,  who  mar- 
ried the  Da.  of  Savill,  and  had 

13.  Thomas  Peeke  of  Hesden  Esqr.  who  married  the  Da. 
of  Bradly,  and  had 

14.  Richard  Peeke  of  Hesden  Esqr.  who  married  the  Da. 
and  heire  of  Heselden,  and  had 

15a.  John  (See  Below) 

i'5b.  Richard  Peeke  2 son  died  yonge 

15c.  Thomas  Peeke  3 son  who  had  a son  John  Peck  of 
Knoston,  who  had  a son  Stephen  Peck  of  Knoston  who 
married  Ann  the  Da.  of  . . . Cave,  of  Peekwell,  and 
had  William  Peck  of  Knoston  who  married  Martha  the  Da. 
of  Will  Peck  of  Spicksford  in  Norfolk  Esqr  and  had  Wm. 
Peck  of  Knoston  in  Colcester  and  John  Peck  2 son.  Martha 
married  Henry  Allen  of  Rutlandshire  2 husband  and  had 
James 
Martha 
Elianer 
Henry 
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15a.  John  Peeke  Esqr.  married  Izabell.  Da.  of  Lacye  of 
Crombleton  and  had 

i6a.  Richard  (See  Below) 

b.  Thomas  Peeke  2 son. 

c.  Robert  Peeke  3 son. 

d.  Katheren  Peeke  married  to  Scargill. 

e.  Joane  Peeke  married  to  Ric  Sturton. 

f.  Margrett  Peeke  married  to  Norton. 

i6a.  Richard  Peeke  Esqr.  married  Joane  Da.  of  John 
Harington  Esquier  and  had 
17a.  Rich  (See  Below) 

b.  Margrett  Eldest  Da. 

c.  Joane  2 Da. 

d.  Judeth  3 Da. 

17a.  Richard  Peeke  Esquier  married  Alice  Da.  of  Sr. 
Peter  Midleton  and  had 

i8a.  John  (See  Below) 

b.  Margreat  Eldest  Da. 

c.  Anne  2 Da. 

d.  Elizabeth  3 Da. 

e.  Isabell  3 Daughter. 

i8a.  John  Peeke  of  Wackfelde  Esq.  married  the  Da.  of 
John  Anne,  and  had 

19a.  Richard  Peeke  son  and  heire  who  married  Anne 
Da.  and  heire  of  Sr.  John  Hothom  of  Scar- 
borghe  Knight,  and  had 
20a.  John  died  yonge 
20b.  Thomas  died  yonge 

20c.  Rich.  Peck  of  Wilseck  gent  1584  who  married 
Katheren  Da.  of  Sr.  William  Vavesour  and 
had 

2ia.  Francis  first  son 
2ib.  Tho : aetatis  10  yere  1585 
2ic.  George  Peeke 
2 id.  Elisabeth  Peck 

2od.  Elisabeth  married  to  Rafife  Vavesor. 

20€.  Mary  married  to  William  Reynoles 
2of.  Dorothe  married  to  Leigh  Delaroods 
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20g.  Katheren  died  sanns  issue 
19b.  Nicholas  Peeke  5 son  maried  Alice  Da.  of  Briant 
Bradforde  and  had 

2oh.  Jasper  Peeke,  son  and  heire  of  Nicholas,  mar- 
ried Joane  Da.  of  Hanslope  of  Warwickshir 
and  had 

21  e.  Richard  Peck  son  and  heire 
21  f.  Avery  Peck  i daughter 
2ig.  Alice  Peeke  2 daughter 
2oi.  Thomas 
2oj.  Rich: 

20k.  Nicholas 
20I.  John 

19c.  Ralph  Peeke  4 son  married  the  Da.  of  Leake 
ipd.  Robert  Peeke  of  Beckeles  in  Suffolk  married  i wife 
the  Da.  of  Norton  and  2 wife  Da.  of  Waters  and  had 

20m.  John  Peeke  son  and  heire  died  without  issue 
20n.  Rob.  Peeke  of  Beckeles  2 son  died  1593  aetatis 
47  married  Ellen  Da.  of  Nicholas  Babbs  of 
Gilford  and  had 

2ih.  Richard  Peeke  son  and  heire  died  without 
issue  1615  aetatis  41 

21  i.  Nicholas  Peeke  2 son  aetatis  24,  1600,  mar- 

ried Rachell,  Da.  and  soule  heire  of  Wil- 
liam Yonge  and  had  William  Peck  borne  ii 
of  Sept.  1618 

21  j.  Robert  Peck  aetatis  20,  1600 
2ik.  Samuell  Peck  obijt  1619 
21I.  Joseph 
2im.  Margrett 
2 in.  Martha 

200.  Thomas  Peeke  3 son  died  without  issue 

2op.  Joane  married  to  Richard  Merreman  of  Beckeles. 

2oq.  Oliva  married  to  Rich.  Nott  of  Beckells. 

2or.  Margrett  died  without  issue. 

20s.  Anne  died  without  issue. 

Tpe.  Thomas  Peeke  3 son 
I9f.  John  Peeke  2 son 
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I9g.  Frauncis  Peeke  6 soune 

19b.  Kath.  Peck  married  to  John  Leyke  of  Norwariton 
I9i.  Margret  married  to  John  Taylor 
19].  Anne  married  to  Rob.  Page. 

19k.  Dorotha  married  to  William  Rouke. 

X X November  MDCXX 

Visum  agnitum,  et  in  munimenta  Collegi  Heraldora  relatam 
diect  Anno  Suprascriptis. 

Testamur  hoc 

Henry  St.  George  Richmond 

Henry  Chitting  Chester 

John  Philpott  Rougedragon 


Books  of  Rhode  Island  Interest 

The  First  Volume  of  the  new  “Catalogue  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library”  has  been  issued.  It  is  printed  by  the  Merry- 
mount  Press  and  covers  the  period  before  1570. 

The  North  American  Review  for  July,  1919,  contains  an 
article  by  Gamaliel  Bradford  entitled,  “Portrait  of  Margaret 
Fuller.” 

William  Roscoe  Thayer’s  Colver  Lecture,  “Democracy: 
Discipline : Peace”  has  been  printed  and  distributed  by  Brown 
University. 

Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  has  issued  as  a Diinster  House  Pub- 
lication his  “Freedom  of  Speech  in  War  Time.” 

A Paper  read  by  Paul  Appleton,  M.  D.,  entitled  “Premature 
Separation  of  the  Placenta,”  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form. 

“Old  New  England  Doorways,”  by  Albert  G.  Robinson  of 
Salem,  says  a good  word  for  hunting  for  old  doorways  as  a 
harmless  and  interesting  hobby.  “The  bay  of  Rhode  Island” 
is  mentioned  as  a fruitful  field  for  the  doorway  hunter.  The 
plates  include  several  Bristol,  Newport,  Warren  and  Wickford 
doorways. 

The  Savings  Bank  of  Newport  has  issued  in  commemora- 
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tion  of  its  one  hundredth  anniversary  an  historical  booklet 
containing  many  interesting  illustrations. 

Mr.  George  M.  West  has  published  a valuable  biography  of 
his  ancestor,  “William  West  of  Scituate,  R.  I.,”  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island  in  1780. 

Notes 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Bates  of  Oak  Lawn,  has  recently  presented 
to  the  Society  the  vast  collection  of  genealogical  notes  and 
memoranda  which  represent  a great  part  of  the  life  work  of 
his  late  wife,  Louise  Prosser  Bates.  These  papers  have  been 
placed  in  boxes  for  preservation,  appropriately  marked  and 
put  upon  shelves  in  the  genealogical  department. 

Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green  deposited  with  the  Society 
the  records  and  papers  of  the  American  Citizenship  Campaign. 
These  papers  have  been  arranged  in  cases  and  placed  in  the 
fire-proof  wing.  They  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  service 
as  source  material  to  future  antiquarians. 

A watch,  formerly  the  property  of  Chief  Justice  Job  Durfee, 
has  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Slater  Durfee,  widow  of 
his  grandson. 

A large  collection  of  old  Providence  theatre  programs,  dating 
from  1856  to  1865,  are  the  gift  of  Mrs.  J.  F.  McCaull.  They 
are  a valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  our  material  on  early 
local  drama. 

A collection  of  manuscripts  dealing  with  the  Mauran  family 
and  the  wood  cuts  for  the  colored  coat  of  arms,  have  been 
received  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Christopher  Rhodes. 

A large  number  of  printed  genealogies  have  been  added  to 
the  library  during  the  past  quarter. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Drown  and  Mr.  Erling  C.  Ostby  of  Provi- 
dence. and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Raps  of  Bristol,  have  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  Society. 

The  records  of  the  early  Courts  of  Trials  of  the  Colony 
(1647-1663),  which  have  never  been  printed,  are  being  tran- 
scribed by  the  Society  in  order  that  they  may  eventually  be 
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printed.  These  records  contain  much  valuable  information, 
hitherto  almost  inaccessible. 

The  List  of  the  Rhode  Island  Soldiers  and  Sailors  who 
served  in  King  George’s  War  has  been  almost  completed.  It 
will  be  of  great  use  to  persons  who  seek  to  join  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars. 

Col.  George  L.  Shepley  has  recently  purchased  the  manu- 
script minutes  of  the  Warwick  Court  of  Trials  (1659-1674), 
and  the  manuscript  list  of  letters  received  at  the  Newport  Post 
Office  in  1772. 

Last  year  the  Society  issued  in  printed  form,  a Report  upon 
the  Burial  Place  of  Roger  Williams.  The  following  letter, 
from  Mr.  Arnold  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  is  interesting  as  being 
the  testimony  of  an  eye  witness  of  the  excavations  of  i860. 
Mr.  Arnold  is  perhaps  the  only  one  then  present  who  is  now 
living.  The  letter  follows : 

“Sept.  II,  1919. 

“Howard  M.  Chapin, 

Curator,  R.  I.  Historical  Society, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

“Dear  Sir: 

“Last  Tuesday  I stood  on  the  spot  in  Providence  where  the 
grave  of  Roger  Williams  was,  which  was  opened  at  the  time 
Betsy  Williams  gave  to  the  City  land  for  the  park.  At  that 
time  I went  up  the  lane,  now  called  South  Court  Street,  be- 
tween the  Mansion  House  and  the  Roger  Williams  place  and 
saw  the  grave  open,  looked  down  and  saw  the  apple  tree  root 
in  the  grave  undisturbed.  There  was  the  apple-tree  between 
the  grave  and  the  house ; there  was  the  root  which  had  taken 
the  shape  of  the  body  of  Mr.  Williams.  It  was  near  the 
fence  on  the  lane,  and  not  far  off  was  the  old  well.  That  root 
is  now  in  the  rooms  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 
I count  it  fortunate  that  I saw  it  in  situ  as  it  lay  with  the 
head  toward  Benefit  Street  and  after  many  years  have  again 
looked  upon  the  historic  root  which  has  been  so  carefully  pre- 
served. The  fence  along  the  lane  may  not  be  the  same ; there 
is  a concrete  walk  along  the  inside  of  it  now,  but  in  the  ground 
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beneath  it  was  the  grave,  the  tree  and  the  root,  and  for  con- 
crete there  was  then  grass  and  flowers  and  fruit  trees. 

“Trusting  this  will  serve  in  some  slight  degree  to  keep  that 
apple-tree  fresh  in  mind,  and  so  honor  that  excellent  man. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  T.  Arnold.'' 


Early  House  Lots  in  the  East  Part  of  the  Town 

of  Warwick 

I.  JoFiN  Townsend.  In  1649  six  acre  lot  was  laid  out 
to  John  Townsend,  bounded  N.  W.  on  Richard  Townsend,  E. 
on  highway,  S.  on  highway  and  W.  on  Richard  Townsend. 
T.  275.  John  Townsend  also  had  a six  acre  lot  N.  of  the  six 
acre  lot  of  Richard  Townsend,  which  is  described  above  as  N. 
W.  of  John  Townsend’s  lot.  T.  275.  In  1649  John  Town- 
send’s land  is  mentioned  as  east  of  Richard  Townsend’s  12 
acre  house  lot.  T.  279.  John  Townsend  evidently  bought 
Richard  Townsend’s  six  acre  lot  which  was  between  his  own 
two  six  acre  lots  for  in  1654  John  Townsend  sold  to  Edward 
Andrews  three  six  acre  lots  bounded  W.  on  Richard  Town- 
send’s house  lot,  S.  on  highway,  E.  on  highway,  and  N.  com- 
mon. T.  279.  In  1655  Edward  Andrews  sold  this  land  to 
Peter  Busicot,  T.  295,  and  in  1658  Peter  Busicot  deeded  the 
land  he  had  purchased  of  Edward  Andrews  to  Anthony  Low. 
T.  330.  In  1660  there  was  “Layd  out  at  the  request  of  Anthony 
Low  the  3 six  aker  lotts  formerly  layd  out  to  John  Townsend 
and  Richard  Townsend  by  the  brooke  the  sayd  land  being  now 
in  the  possession  of  Anthony  Low.”  T.  322.  According  to 
the  Warner  plat  of  1712  Anthony  Low  then  held  this  land. 
R.  I.  H.  S.  R.  I.  Maps.  10,  i ; 10,  21 ; and  20,  25. 

3.  'Richard  Townsend.  Richard  Townsend  had  in  1649 
twelve  acres  of  land  “on  which  he  built  on  the  Northwest  side 
of  the  Street,”  bounded  E.  on  John  Townsend,  W.  and  N.  on 
the  Common.  T.  279.  This  land  was  evidently  bounded  S. 
on  the  Street.  It  is  mentioned  above  as  being  W.  of  John 
Towmsend’s  land.  T.  275.  In  1654  Richard  Townsend’s 
house  lot  is  mentioned  as  bounding  W.  of  the  land  sold  by 
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Henry  Townsend  to  Edward  Andrews.  T.  279.  Anthony 
Low  held  this  lot  according  to  the  1712  plat. 

5.  Henry  Townsend.  In  1656  Henry  Townsend  sold  to 
John  Sweet  his  dwelling  house  “with  my  home  lott  it  stands 
upon  beinge  fowre  akers  more  or  lesse,  and  my  orchard  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way  beinge  two  akers  more  or  lesse.”  T.  290. 
In  1657  Elizabeth  More  described  the  land  she  sold  to  Chris- 
topher Unthank  as  bounded  N.  E.  “by  John  Sweets  land  his 
house  stands  on.”  T.  302.  In  1663  John  Sweet  sold  to  Fran- 
cis Derby  the  dwelling  house  and  house  lot  he  bought  of  Henry 
Townsend,  bounded  front  [that  is  S.]  on  the  street,  E.  “by  a 
highway  apertainge  to  my  selfe  and  Peter  Buzicott,”  W.  on 
Christopher  Unthank  and  N.  on  6 acre  lot  of  his  own.  T.  369. 
Francis  Derby  died  in  1663,  leaving  his  dwelling  house  to  his 
son  Francis.  Christopher  Unthank  sold  the  More  lot  to  Job 
Almy  in  1677,  and  described  it  as  bounded  N.  E.  on  Francis 
Derby’s  heir.  A.  2,  310.  Francis  Derby’s  house  was  burnt  in 
1664.  T.  210.  Almy  sold  the  More  lot  to  Joseph  Carder  in 
1681,  and  bounded  it  N.  E.  on  Francis  Derby’s  land.  A.  i,  20. 
In  1683  Francis  Derby  sold  to  John  Low  the  land  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  father  Francis  Derby,  i,  30.  John  Low  deeded 
to  Joseph  Carder  in  1691  the  house  lot  and  other  land  he  had 
purchased  of  Francis  Derby  except  two  acres  already  sold  to 
Carder  and  six  acres  already  sold  to  John  Waterman,  i,  131. 
The  two  acres  were  the  orchard  mentioned  above,  see  lot  6. 
Joseph  Carder  held  this  lot  according  to  the  Warner  plat  of 
1712. 

7.  John  More.  In  1657  Elizabeth,  widow  of  John  More, 
deeded  to  Christopher  Unthank  a six  acre  lot  bounded  on  the 
front  [this  is  S.  or  S.  E.]  by  the  highway,  S.  W.  by  a highway 
that  leades  towards  Patuxet,  N.  E.  by  John  Sweets  land  his 
house  stands  on,  and  N.  W.  by  the  common.  T.  302.  The 
land  is  in  1663  described  as  W.  of  the  land  sold  by  John  Sweet 
to  Francis  Derby.  T.  369.  Christopher  Unthank  sold  to  Job 
Almy  in  1677  six  acre  lot  which  “I  bought  of  John  More  ” 
“on  the  northwest  side  of  the  street.”  He  bounded  it  S.  E.  on 
street,  S.  W.  on  highway  [i.  e.,  the  one  leading  towards  Paw- 
tuxet],  N.  W.  on  common,  and  N.  E.  on  Francis  Derby’s  heir. 


Warwick  home  lots  at  east  end  of  town 
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A.  2,  310.  Unthank  really  bought  the  lot  from  John  More’s 
heir,  not  from  John  More.  In  1681  Job  Almy  sold  to  Joseph 
Carder  one  six  acre  lot  that  was  formerly  John  More’s.  He 
bounded  it  N.  E.  on  Francis  Derby’s  land,  S.  E.  on  street,  S. 
W.  on  highway  that  leads  toward  Pawtuxet  and  N.  W.  on 
common.  A.  i,  20.  According  to  the  Warner  plat,  Joseph 
Carder  held  this  lot  in  1712. 

9.  Christopher  Unthank.  Christopher  Unthank  was 
granted  in  1647  ^ six  acre  lot  bounded  S.  on  the  street,  N.  on 
the  comm.on,  E.  on  the  highway  and  W.  on  John  Warner’s  six 
acre  lot.  T.  278.  In  1658  Unthank  sold  to  Ezekiel  Holliman 
this  six  acre  lot  with  one  acre  more  added  to  it  “layinge  over 
against  my  house”  [i.  e.,  across  the  street  from  it],  bounded  W. 
on  land  of  Ezekiel  Holliman,  S.  E.  [that  is  S.]  on  the  street,  N. 
[or  rather  Easterly]  by  a highway  leading  into  the  woods  [i.  e., 
towards  Patuxet].  T.  300.  Upon  Holliman’s  death  this  lot 
with  the  rest  of  Holliman’s  land  in  Warwick  except  lots  ii  & 
12  which  were  specified  in  his  will,  went  to  John  Warner,  who 
according  to  the  Warner  plat  was  the  owner  in  1712. 

II.  John  Warner.  This  six  acre  lot  of  John  Warner  was 
attached  by  the  Town  of  Warwick  during  the  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  Warner  Treason  case  on  June  22,  1652.  T.  108. 
On  July  II,  1652  John  Warner  deeded  all  his  land  to  certain 
men  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust  for  his  children.  W.  P.  L 
About  1655  these  trustees  turned  over  their  trust  to  Ezekiel 
Holliman,  the  grandfather  of  Warner’s  children  and  this  lot 
thus  became  part  of  Holliman’s  holdings.  W.  P.  74.  Upon 
Holliman’s  death,  the  town  council  in  1659  allowed  the  widow 
Mary  Holliman  a life  interest  in  this  six  acre  lot.  W.  P.  10. 
In  1668  Mary  Holliman  deeded  to  John  Warner  her  interest 
in  this  lot  with  certain  reservations.  W.  P.  64.  After  her 
death,  the  lot  automatically  passed  entirely  to  Warner,  who 
held  it  in  1712  according  to  the  Warner  plat. 

13.  Peter  Busicot.  On  July  27,  1649,  it  was  “Ordered 
that  the  smith  Peter  Buzicott  shall  have  a lott  over  against  Mr. 
Hollimans  lott.”  T.  80.  This  six  acre  lot  is  bounded  N.  E. 
upon  a fresh  river,  S.  E.  upon  the  highway  over  against  Ezekiell 
Holimans,  S.  W.  upon  the  common  [the  next  word  is  illegible. 
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it  is  perhaps  “and”]  Stukly  Westcot  and  N.  W.  on  the 
common.  T.  267.  On  Oct.  i,  1649,  it  was  voted  “to  build  a 
prison  house  & pound  by  the  lott  that  was  layd  out  to  Peter 
Buzicott.”  T.  83.  In  1650  Peter  Busicott  deeded  to  Ezekiel 
Holliman  “six  akers  lyinge  by  the  brooke  that  comes  from  the 
greate  pond  by  the  land  of  John  Warner  on  the  North,”  on  the 
highway  on  the  east,  and  on  the  common  on  the  south.  T.  280. 
In  1651  it  was  ordered  “that  the  undertakers  of  the  mill  have 
liberty  to  damme  up  the  fresh  river  for  theyer  use  any  where 
above  the  lott  Mr.  Holiman  purchased  of  Peter  Buzicot.  T.  95. 
This  land  is  further  identified  by  Peter  Busicot  in  a confirma- 
tory deed  dated  1681-2,  as  follows:  “I  the  said  Peter  Busecot 
do  hereby  acknowledge  that  formerly  divers  yeares  since  being 
expired  did  grant  . . . unto  Mr.  Ezekiell  Hollyman  de- 

ceased, unto  him  his  heires  . . . one  parcell  of  land  or 
house  lot  . . . bounded  on  the  North  side  by  a Small 
brooke  or  river  and  Easterly  by  the  Street  directly  over 
against  Mr.  Hollimans  former  dwelling,  and  bounded  South- 
erly by  the  common  and  also  westerly  bounded  by  the  common, 
And  for  as  much  as  John  Warner  ...  is  the  true  and 
lawfull  heire  unto  Mr.  Ezekiel  Hollyman  his  grandfather  by 
parentage,  I . . . do  . . . confirme  unto  the  said 

John  Warner  . . .”  etc.  W.  P.  66.  According  to  the 

1712  plat  John  Warner  then  held  this  lot. 

15.  Common.  In  1649  the  prison  house  and  pound  were 
to  be  built  on  this  lot.  T.  83.  In  1655  it  was  decided  to  build 
a Town  House  and  prison  here,  T.  135.,  and  in  1663  the  lot 
for  the  Town  House  was  designated  as  on  the  highway,  with 
the  Peter  Busicot  tenement  next  to  it  and  the  burying  place 
next  further  west.  T.  201.  On  the  1712  plat  No.  15  is  called 
the  Town  House  and  the  small  lot  the  Burying  place. 

On  the  south  or  south  east  side  of  the  street 

2.  Peter  Greene.  Peter  Greene’s  land  is  described  as 
east  of  the  small  brook,  which  is  east  of  Richard  Townsend’s 
land  in  1649,  T.  278,  and  in  1654  as  east  of  the  land  sold  by 
Henry  Townsend  to  John  Townsend,  and  described  as  “which 
was  our  brother  Richards.”  T.  276. 

4.  Richard  Townsend.  Richard  Townsend  was  in  1649 
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granted  a six  acre  lot  “one  the  south  side  of  the  street  whereon 
hee  first  built  bounded  Easterly  by  the  small  brooke  betwixt 
Peter  Greene  and  him  westward  by  Henry  Townsends  LottT 
T.  278.  In  1654  Henry  Townsend  deeded  to  John  Townsend 
“one  parcell  part  of  what  was  my  house  lott  and  part  of  that 
which  was  our  brother  Richard’s  is  bounded  thus;  John  Mores 
house  lott  on  the  west,  Peter  Greenes  lott  on  the  East,  the 
Creeke  on  the  South  and  it  reaches  short  of  the  highway  on 
the  north  twenty  pole.”  T.  276.  John  Townsend  in  1655 
deeded  this  land  to  Thomas  Stafford  bounding  it  E.  on  the 
small  brooke,  W.  on  John  Moores  lott,  “on  the  front  part 
[i.  e.,  N.]  by  the  common,  and  partly  by  some  land  of  Richard 
Townsends  and  Henry  Townsends.”  [probably  the  twenty  poles 
mentioned  in  1654],  and  S.  on  Mill  Creeke.  T.  286.  It  will 
be  noted  that  these  deeds  of  1654  and  1655  include  the  southern 
part  of  lot  6 as  well  as  4. 

6.  Henry  Townsend.  Henry  Townsend’s  lot  is  mentioned 
as  W.  of  Richard  Townsends  in  1649.  T-  279.  In  1654  Henry 
Townsend  deeded  the  southern  part  of  this  lot  to  John  Town- 
send (See  No.  4)  and  in  1655  John  Townsend  deeded  it  to 
Thomas  Stafford.  In  1656  Henry  Townsend  deeded  to  John 
Sweet  “my  orchard  on  the  other  [S.]  side  of  the  way  beinge 
two  akers  more  or  lesse.”  T.  290.  When  in  1657  Elizabeth 
More  sold  her  house  lot  to  Unthank  she  bounds  it  N.  E.  on 
land  belonging  to  John  Sweet.  T.  302.  John  Sweet  sold  this 
land  to  Francis  Derby  in  1663  as  “a  Parsed  of  land  over  against 
the  sayd  houes  lott  on  the  other  side  of  the  streete,  bounded  on 
the  front  by  the  Street,  southwestward  by  a highway  and  else- 
where by  the  land  of  Thomas  Stafford.”  T.  369.  The  high- 
way to  the  southwest  was  apparently  not  permanent.  After 
Francis  Derby’s  death  this  lot  with  his  other  land  went  to  his 
son  Francis  Derby  who  on  April  5,  1683,  sold  it  to  John  Low. 
I,  30.  On  May  8,  1683,  John  Low  deeded  to  Joseph  Carder 
two  acres  of  land  more  or  less  bounded  N.  W.  on  street,  N.  E. 
on  Thomas  Stafford,  and  S.  W.  on  Joseph  Carder,  it  being 
land  laid  out  to  Henry  Townsend,  sold  to  John  Sweet,  and  by 
Sweet  sold  to  Derby,  and  by  Derby’s  heir  sold  to  Low.  1,  34. 

8.  John  More’s  House  Lot.  In  1647  Christopher  Un- 


View  of  Steatite  Quarry  looking  west  at  “Big  Elm  Tree  Farm,” 
Johnston,  R.  1. 


View  of  Westminster  Street,  draped  in  mourning  on  account  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Garfieid,  1881 
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thank’s  land  was  bounded  N.  E.  on  John  Mores  house  lot. 
T.  278.  In  1654  John  More’s  house  lot  was  described  as  W. 
of  land  sold  by  Henry  Townsend  to  John  Townsend,  T.  276; 
and  by  John  Townsend  to  Thomas  Stafford  in  1655.  T.  286. 
In  1657  Elizabeth,  widow  of  John  More  sold  this  lot  to  Chris- 
topher Unthank,  bounding  it  on  the  front  [N.  W.]  on  the  high- 
way, S.  W.  on  house  lot  of  Christopher  Unthank,  N.  W.  on 
land  of  John  Sweet,  and  S.  W.  on  highway  in  the  greate  Necke. 
T.  302.  Unthank  deeded  this  lot  and  No.  10  to  Joseph  Carder 
in  1679  “two  six  acre  lots  adjoining  . . . one  of  them 

being  graunted  to  mee  by  the  towne  of  Warwicke  for  an  house 
lott  which  formerly  my  dwelling  house  stood  upon  and  the 
other  six  acre  lott  which  I bought  of  the  widdow  Elizabeth 
More.  A.  2,  294. 

10.  Christopher  Unthank’s  House  Lot.  A house  lot 
was  laid  out  to  Unthank  in  1649  bounded  N.  on  the  street,  S.  W. 
on  John  Warner’s  house  lot,  N.  E.  on  John  More’s  house  lot, 
S.  on  a highway  on  the  great  Necke.  T,.  278.  This  land  is 
described  as  S.  W.  of  John  More’s  lot  in  1657.  T.  302.  In 
1658  Unthank  deeded  to  Ezekiel  Holliman  “a  litle  slipe  of  my 
home  lott,  next  adioyning  unto  the  home  lott  and  house  of  the 
sayd  Ezekiell.”  T.  301.  In  1679  Unthank  deeded  the  rest  of 
this  lot  to  Joseph  Carder  together  with  More’s  lot.  A.  2,  294. 
Compare  lot  No.  8. 

12.  John  Warner’s  House  Lot.  In  1647  John  Warner’s 
house  lot  is  described  as  S.  W.  of  Christopher  Unthank.  T. 
278.  This  lot  was  attached  by  the  Town  on  June  22,  1652, 
during  the  proceedings  of  the  Warner  treason  case.  T.  108. 
On  July  II  John  Warner  deeded  it  to  trustees  to  be  held  for 
his  children.  W.  P.  I.  About  1655  the  trustees  gave  this  land 
to  Ezekiel  Holliman.  W.  P.  74.  Compare  lot  ii.  Meanwhile 
in  1652  the  house  was  leased  to  Thomas  Arington  or  Erenton 
and  Town  Meetings  were  held  in  it.  T.  114  and  T.  119. 
From  1655  Holliman  lived  in  it  until  his  death.  W.  P.  74. 
In  1659  upon  Holliman’s  death  the  Town  council  gave  a life 
interest  in  the  house  and  land  Mrs.  Mary  Holliman.  W.  P. 
10.  She  resided  there  until  1668,  when  she  deeded  her  inter- 
est to  John  Warner,  although  with  certain  reservations.  W. 
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P.  64.  Upon  her  death  it  became  Warner’s  property  without 
reservations. 

14.  Ezekiel  Holliman’s  House  Lot.  Holliman  lived  here 
until  1655  when  he  moved  to  the  house  on  lot  10.  He  then 
sold  this  house  and  lot  to  his  step-son-in-law,  John  Gereardy 
who  took  up  his  residence  there.  Holliman  died  before  he 
signed  a deed,  and  his  executors  deeded  it  to  John  Gereardy 
April  6,  1663.  W.  P.  15.  On  April  12,  1663,  Gereardy 
deeded  it  to  Mrs.  Mary  Holliman.  T.  395.  She  probably 
moved  there  in  1668.  In  1681  she  deeded  it  back  to  John 
Gereardy.  W.  P.  64.  In  1685  Thomas  Hopkins  was  living 
as  a tenant  in  this  house.  W.  P.  88. 

The  plat  of  1712  does  not  show  the  ownership  of  the  lots 
on  this  side  of  the  street.  H.  M.  C. 

W.  P. — Warner  Papers  in  P,.  I.  H.  S. 

T. — Typewritten  transcript  of  Warwick  Records,  vol.  1. 

Other  references  are  to  Warwick  Deeds. 
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